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POLICIES OF THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


HIS SECTION of the School Review has 
‘aed under the same heading for 
many years. At one time these columns may 
have served to communicate actual news, 
but we no longer think of this as their pri- 
mary role. Nowadays many newspapers 
have staff members who are regularly as- 
signed to the job of reporting education 
news. Weekly magazines of large circulation, 
such as Time and Newsweek, also report on 
educational matters. We make no pretense 
of giving our readers news in this sense. The 
purpose of these columns is to comment in 
more leisurely fashion on educational prob- 
lems and issues that have been in the news. 

Many education journals include short 
editorials (usually about one page is devoted 
to them), but we feature a more extensive 
section of material that is, generally speak- 
ing, editorial in its nature. Those who write 
this section choose their own topics and em- 
ploy their own style, and they do not neces- 
sarily reflect the views of anyone but them- 
selves. 

Most education news is reported in the 
press with a minimum of editorializing. If 
the topics are controversial, a short editorial 
can rarely deal with them successfully. In 
fact, the extremely controversial issues can- 


not be dealt with very satisfactorily even in 
a relatively long editorial discussion. We 
have, however, been following a policy that 
permits and encourages editorializing at 
some length on such issues. 

When it comes to articles, for the most 
part we have been selecting from those that 
are submitted to us. We should be happy to 
have more submitted to us than we now re- 
ceive so that there would be more to select 
from. We favor articles that present new 
research findings or new views on education- 
al problems. Our articles usually run from 
about eleven hundred to forty-two hundred 
words in length. 

We are highly conscious and proud of the 
fact that our articles are frequently cited as 
references in books and scholarly papers. To 
continue this service to the profession, we 
feel that the titles of the articles should be 
sufficiently descriptive of their contents to 
enable researchers to identify material they 
want through standard aids such as the 
Education Index. We therefore must fre- 
quently sacrifice a “catchy” title for a more 
prosaic one that meets this criterion. 

This is perhaps an appropriate place to 
thank our contributors publicly for submit- 
ting their articles to us. Publication is their 
only reward. At the same time we invite our 
readers to keep us in mind when they have 
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articles to publish. The editors and the Ad- 
visory Committee will read all manuscripts 
submitted as promptly as possible and no- 
tify the sender of each article whether it fits 
in with our publishing plans. 


On WEIGHING WorDs 


EVERAL YEARS ago a storm of disruptive 
magnitude appeared on the educational 
scene. It was ignored by the meteorologists 
and so escaped the ignominy of receiving 
some short feminine name, such as “Carol,” 
inappropriate to its violence. Now one of the 
survivors, Professor Arthur Bestor, of the 
University of Illinois, has given an eloquent 
account of his experiences in a book entitled 
The Restoration of Learning (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1955. $6.00). This book 
should not, and probably will not, be ignored 
by students of education. 

Professor Bestor began publishing his 
ideas on education in a series of articles, 
which culminated in his earlier (1953) book, 
Educational Wastelands. The theme of this 
work is that education as now provided by 
the schools can be improved. This theme ap- 
peals to all thoughtful citizens, and educa- 
tionists are no exception. Educationists are, 
in fact, devoting their lives to this aim, but 
many of them have views concerning the 
causes and cures for the present situation 
that differ from those put forth in Educa- 
tional Wastelands. Unfortunately the verbal 
orchestration composed by Professor Bestor 
included a good many dissonances. In par- 
ticular, he tended, in connection with his 
discussions of educationists as a group to use 
a derogatory tone that was, to put it mildly, 
not conducive to harmony. The reactions of 
some educationists were, under the circum- 
stances, understandable, but they seem to 
have served chiefly to provide additional 
material for Professor Bestor’s latest (1955) 
book. It may, therefore, be pertinent to ask 
what sort of reaction should be associated 
with this latest book, since it develops the 
same theme at greater length. The next to 
the last chapter is a discussion of historical 
method that seems at first glance to be only 


implicitly relevant to the book as a whole. 
It begins as follows: 


“Read not to contradict and confute,” said 
Francis Bacon, “... but to weigh and con- 
sider.” This is a simple prescription for improv- 
ing the quality of public discussion. It is a sound 
prescription. But it is an enormously difficult 
prescription to live by. 


The difficulties of following Bacon’s pre- 
scription are manifold when it comes to deal- 
ing with books like The Restoration of Learn- 
ing. Nevertheless, Bestor’s educationist crit- 
ics should join with him in approval of 
Bacon’s advice, and both he and they might 
try more diligently to follow it. Educators 
who can force themselves to overlook cer- 
tain aspects of the book will find some ideas 
worth weighing and considering. Many of 
them are not new. If they have merit, the 
context in which they are now brought for- 
ward should not unduly weight the scales 
against them. 

These remarks are not intended to be a 
comprehensive review of the book, and con- 
sequently one set of ideas worth considering 
has been selected for comment. These ideas 
have to do with examinations. Professor 
Bestor’s approach to this subject is ex- 
pressed by the title of chapter xxii, namely, 
“Re-establishing Standards through Ex- 
aminations.” He says: 


The development of uniform examinations 
throughout the public schoo] system of each 
state is likewise extremely desirable. This rec- 
ommendation is so obviously implied by many 
earlier passages of this book that I shall spend 
little time in elaboration. Such a system will, of 
course, be much easier to establish if American 
schools are released from the straitjacket of 
their present grade-structure, as suggested in 
the preceding chapter. Even without such a re- 
form, however, there is need for a system of 
standard examinations. The old Regents’ Ex- 
aminations of New York State furnish an excel- 
lent model. 


Although few thoughtful students of edu- 
cation would give unqualified approval to 
this recommendation, the basic idea behind 
it is sound. It does have dangers, but it is not 
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without merit. It deserves to be weighed and 
considered. Perhaps means can be devised 
for overcoming the apparent dangers, and, 
if so, the educational program would benefit 
enormously in the long run. A few comments 
on possible modifications in the proposal 
that might make it more generally accept- 
able may be useful here. 

Some people favor such a program be- 
cause they want to try to establish uniform 
standards of achievement throughout a 
school system—city, county, or state. 
Others question both the desirability and 
the feasibility of using examinations for this 
purpose except in certain special situations, 
such as determining whether a candidate is 
qualified to serve as a pharmacist. The pro- 
posal assumes that there are some objectives 
so fundamental that every school in the sys- 
tem may be expected to accept them and to 
work on them. It also assumes that tech- 
niques for the construction and administra- 
tion of tests and other evaluation instru- 
ments have been developed in recent years 
to an extent that makes such a program 
feasible. Neither of these is an unreasonable 
assumption. The question of desirability, 
however, is much more controversial. 

The use of examinations to impose mini- 
mum standards involves the making of more 
or less arbitrary decisions. The “standard” 
is determined in part by the sample of ques- 
tions selected for inclusion in the examina- 
tion—or, to put it more generally, by the 
kinds of behavior demanded by the exami- 
nation. The arbitrariness of selection can 
usually be greatly reduced by making care- 
ful studies of validity, but only rarely can it 
be eliminated entirely. 

Much more arbitrary is the decision as to 
the “passing mark,” which also is involved 
in determining the standard. The practice of 
expressing the passing mark as a per cent, 
ranging in different schools from 60 to 75, is 
still widespread. It is not unusual to find 
teachers who will maintain that a passing 
mark of 75 per cent represents a higher 
standard than one of 65 per cent. Once a 
valid set of questions has been selected and 
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a reliable objective score has been obtained, 
this belief is obviously correct, but teachers 
have to be reminded that a requirement of 
65 per cent correct for one set of questions 
may be much more severe than 75 per cent 
for an “easier” set. Much energy has been 
wasted in debates about raising or lowering 
“standards” by changing the passing mark 
on a school-wide or system-wide basis. 
There are school systems in which the pass- 
ing mark is specified by the board of educa- 
tion—a practice hard to defend on other 
than legal grounds. In most school systems a 
decision is somehow reached as to what the 
official mark is to be, and thereafter it is left 
to individual teachers to determine which 
students “pass” and which “fail.” 

In any discussion of standards one of the 
primary issues is who is to determine them. 
Are the standards to be set by individual 
teachers, or by the school staff as a whole, or 
at the state level by properly chosen groups 
operating under delegated authority? There 
are, of course, other possibilities. Good rea- 
sons exist for believing that some of the 
problems that beset the schools could be 
partially solved if the responsibility for de- 
termining standards could be properly allo- 
cated. In recent years the tendency toward 
automatic promotion and the increasing use 
of teacher-pupil planning have, in effect, 
delegated to the individual pupil a consider- 
able share of the responsibility for setting 
the standard. This involves a notable shift 
in the meaning of the term, with accom- 
panying semantic difficulties. 

Schools may be regarded as producers of 
educational goods and services, and the 
school staffs are, in general, concerned about 
the quality of the raw materials and of the 
product. Schools, however, are not strictly 
analogous to factories because students are 
not inanimate raw materials but are sup- 
posed to take an active part in the education 
process. In most high schools, teachers. are 
required to grade their products, using the 
letters A, B, C, etc., or some similar scheme. 
This grade is commonly a combination of 
varied factors, including not only achieve- 
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ment on a valid examination but also 
“homework,”’ work done in class, and some- 
times even “attitude” or “deportment.” 
The consumers of the product—the teachers 
in high school or college who subsequently 
find the students in their classes and the em- 
ployers who find them on the payroll—often 
complain about the quality of the educa- 
tional goods they are getting. The grading 
and labeling schemes under modern condi- 
tions fail to describe adequately what the 
product is really like, and the consumer feels 
too often that he has been cheated. 

One old-fashioned remedy for this situa- 
tion is to require every student to take an 
examination that is valid in some well- 
defined sense and to make his score a matter 
of record. This achievement score should 
not, however, be adulterated by mixing in 
data or opinion of other kinds about the stu- 
dent. Moreover, no judgment or arbitrary de- 
cision as to what score is “passing’’ needs to be 
made except by the prospective consumer of the 
product—the future teacher or employer. 
Both the examination program of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board and the 
“old Regents’ Examinations of New York 
State” are well known. A basic difference 
between them is that the CEEB examines 
students and reports scores but leaves to the 
consumers—in this case, the colleges acting 
through their admissions officials—the de- 
cision as to what a given score means in 
terms of being admitted to college (“pass- 
ing”) or being rejected (“failing”). On the 
other hand, in the model furnished by the 
old Regents’ Examinations of New York 
State, a passing mark was announced and 
applied throughout the state. The model 
furnished by the CEEB is much more de- 
fensible because it is more flexible but, at the 
same time, puts the responsibility for mak- 
ing the crucial decision upon those who will 
have to live with it and are in the best posi- 
tion to make it intelligently. 

Would education be improved by apply- 
ing the basic principles of the CEEB model, 
not only to admissions arrangements for col- 
leges, but to the measurement and reporting 
of achievement generally? One of the main 
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reasons for believing it would is that facts 
about achievement are necessary for evalu- 
ating any educational program and for plan- 
ning improvements. Many schools even to- 
day have little or nothing to show when 
asked about their testing and evaluation 
program. Many other schools have the ele- 
ments of a sound testing program but do not 
use the results intelligently or effectively. 
One way to avoid having tests misinter- 
preted is not to give any. A better way is to 
learn to interpret them properly and to de- 
vise ways of communicating the interpreta- 
tions to students, parents, and the public 
generally. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that The Restoration of Learning includes as 
a footnote (p. 308) some quotations that are 
relevant at this point. The footnote follows 
in its entirety: 

The fact that the high-school diploma is pri- 
marily an attendance certificate today is con- 
ceded by many educationists. Its complete ac- 
ceptance as such is advocated in the following 
words by Professor Walter W. Cook: 

“Tf physical and socia] development is ac- 
cepted as the primary basis for grouping in the 
common school, all assumptions that a grade 
level indicates anything specific regarding intel- 
lectual competence or educational achievement 
must be given up. . . . Diplomas in the common 
school will continue to be given by virtue of 
years attended, age attained, and courses taken, 
but they will be assumed to convey little or no 
further meaning. ...If instruction is to be 
adapted to individual needs and capacities, the 
diploma should be considered little more than 
a certificate of attendance, and the level of 
achievement attained in the various areas 
should be determined through measurement 
procedures. 

“To set respectable standards of educational 
achievement for graduation in schools attended 
by all the children of all the people means auto- 
matic Jabeling as failures, with moral and social 
approval implications, of a large percentage of 
pupils. ... Measurement makes possible the 
elimination of a set standard for all pupils who 
finish the common schools. . . . With reference 
to valid educational goals for which standard 
scales of development are available, there would 
seem to be little reason for indicating progress in 
other than objective terms. The practice in some 
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schools of converting standardized achievement 
test scores into the more or less ambiguous 
school mark is indefensible. . . . When a testing 
program makes such measures of achieve- 
ment systematically and periodically available, 
traditional school marks lose much of their sig- 
nificance.” E. F. Lindquist, ed.: Educational 
Measurement, pp. 25-7. 


Professor Bestor’s reason for including 
this footnote is indicated by the sentence 
with which he introduces it. His proposals 
for re-establishing standards through ex- 
aminations are presented later in the book, 
and the extent to which he has accepted the 
ideas in the footnote is not clear. These ideas 
are, however, not only sound but quite pro- 
gressive (if one may dare to use this dan- 
gerous word), and they may serve as an il- 
lustration of common ground on which Pro- 
fessor Bestor and educationists might meet 
for rational negotiation. 

One of the main arguments against such a 
system of examinations is its possible re- 
strictive effect on the development, at the 
local level, of a curriculum that meets local 
needs. Whether or not the curriculum is thus 
restricted depends on the kinds of examina- 
tions used and on the way the examination 
program is administered. Objections on 
these grounds stem from examples of prac- 
tices which have been used in the past but 
which need not be used in the future. Here 
again the issue is who will control the pro- 
gram. It is natural to fear that control may 
fall into the “wrong” hands, but this fear 
should not prevent efforts to work out a sys- 
tem of effective democratic controls. Once 
this is accomplished, an examination system 
can do much to improve the curriculum lo- 
cally and everywhere. In particular, there 
are many objectives for which no arbitrary 
“‘passing”’ score needs to be determined ex- 
ternally to the local system. The obtained 
scores can be interpreted, as they should be, 
in terms of the local curriculum and local or 
individual needs. 

A simple example may clarify the last 
point. Many secondary schools teach type- 
writing. Typing is not an intellectual sub- 
ject, but it is a valuable ability, not only for 
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those who expect to use it in commercial es- 
tablishments, but also for college students. 
One measure of skill in typing is the rate in 
words per minute. If, as is commonly done, 
the “passing” score is arbitrarily put at 60 
words per minute, a prospective college stu- 
dent who can write only 55 words per min- 
ute would “fail,” although that rate might 
suffice for his needs in the foreseeable future. 
The sensible thing to do is to record his rate 
score (with, of course, other relevant data 
about his achievement), and let it go at that. 

This elaboration of one recommendation 
in Professor Bestor’s book should be suf- 
ficient to make the main point of this edi- 
torial: that the response of the educationist 
should be to weigh and consider the impor- 
tant recommendations. One of the favorite 
demonstrations of the physics or chemistry 
laboratory is to weigh a mark made by a 
pencil on a piece of paper. Probably every- 
one who writes puts down some words whose 
weight does not exceed that of the marks on 
the paper. Such remarks are relatively easy 
to recognize. Good ideas are harder to find 
and, often, even harder to accept. Educa- 
tionists, however, who refused to look for 
them in books like The Restoration of Learn- 
ing would really deserve criticism of an 
uncomplimentary sort. 


GETTING READY FOR THE Bic RusH 


HE EDUCATION PRESS is filled with sta- 

tistical predictions of the impending 
bulge in the secondary-school enrolments, 
the shortage of classrooms, and the shortage 
of teachers. Unless some now unforeseen 
miracle occurs, these shortages will con- 
tinue. Increased class sizes appear to be al- 
most inevitable. If these conditions actually 
develop, ways will have to be found to put 
more and more responsibility on the individ- 
ual pupils for promoting their own learning. 
Maybe they will have to do more “home- 
work.” 

Only a year ago we offered, in this section 
of the School Review, some comments about 
homework, and somewhat hesitantly we ap- 
proach this perennial topic again. Last time 
the point of departure was a report we had 
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seen on students’ attitudes toward home- 
work. This time we turn to the views of a 
college official, K. Roald Bergethon, associ- 
ate dean of the college at Brown University. 
At the nineteenth educational conference 
held under the auspices of the Educational 
Records Bureau and the American Council 
on Education, Dean Bergethon gave an ad- 
dress on the subject, ‘The Preparation and 
Adjustment of College Freshmen.” His pa- 
per is printed in the report of the conference, 
Education in a Free World, edited by Arthur 
E. Traxler and published by the American 
Council on Education. In making some 
rather wistful suggestions to secondary 
schools concerning their part in preparing 
students for college work, Dean Bergethon 
said: 

It would help the college Freshman to learn 
to do things well he does not care to do, to learn 
to stick to a job that takes protracted labor, and 
tolearn to manage his time and organize his ener- 
gies. Perhaps a school is doing all it can in this 
regard. Perhaps, on the other hand, it is not 
unusual to suggest to a student that he drop a 
subject he finds hard and take something else 
where he can get a good, “college-entrance” 
grade more easily. And “homework”? Is it 
homework when a student does all his assign- 
ments in supervised study periods? Has he 
learned to study alone and for some time with- 
out admonition and direction when he does his 
learning in a proctored study hall? Does he learn 
to plan his time and the use of his energies when 
all assignments are on a day-to-day basis? 
Would it be possible to encourage independent 
effort by suggesting learning beyond that re- 
quired in course work? 


Modern methods of instruction certainly 
put much less reliance upon homework than 
was customary a generation ago. Neverthe- 
less, one has only to observe high-school stu- 
dents on their way to and from school to dis- 
cover that many of them are lugging a sur- 
prising number of books and notebooks. 
Surely this is not merely for the sake of ap- 
pearances. Most teachers of college-prepara- 
tory courses still expect homework, and in 
some schools where the college-preparatory 
function is dominant there are deliberate ef- 
forts to accustom the student to study on 
his own. Such practices are, however, far 
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from universal, and it is unusual for a school 
to have a systematic program for gradually 
developing independent study habits. Such 
habits are desirable, of course, not only for 
students who are college bound, but for 
others as well. 

One of the greatest weaknesses of the 
homework situation is that it is unorganized 
and haphazard. Teachers and departments 
generally remain highly independent of one 
another in their practices. If the students 
grow from year to year in the ability to 
study independently, this gain is incidental 
and perhaps only a result of increasing ma- 
turity. 

Occasionally a school staff gets concerned 
about the situation and makes a study of it. 
A recent example is reported by Lucille Gale 
MaWhinney in the Clearing House for April, 
1955. Miss MaWhinney tells how the faculty 
of Whittier Junior High School in Flint, 
Michigan, determined parental opinion 
about the amount of homework the students 
were doing. The following is excerpted from 
her article: 


The average of all the parents who think too 
much homework is assigned in all subjects is 
only 6.3 per cent. The average of those indicat- 
ing not enough is assigned is 16.7 per cent. An 
average of 77 per cent of all parents believe that 
the amount is about right. 

A report based upon this survey points out 
that in the seventh grade, we plan to cover most 
of the work by supervised study within the 
fifty-three-minute class period. An _ eighth- 
grader may do a total of about thirty minutes of 
homework daily, while in the ninth grade we do 
attempt to build up a greater sense of responsi- 
bility for work prepared outside the class. 

This study also explains that subjects vary in 
their patterns of homework assignments. Sub- 
jects demanding practice and drill, like mathe- 
matics and languages, adapt themselves readily 
to daily assignments; others, like science, social 
studies, or English, lend themselves better to 
enriching suggestions covering a period of two or 
more weeks. 


As this little study was made at the junior 
high school level, most of the students had 
at least three more years of schooling ahead 
of them. Will they advance from this begin- 
ning to the point where they can do sus- 
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tained independent study? Can the senior 
high school develop a school-wide plan to 
help them move systematically toward this 
goal? Actually it appears that the trend is 
toward closer supervision by the classroom 
teachers—and this is in spite of the indica- 
tion that expediency alone may soon force 
schools to use their teachers in ways that 
sacrifice the individualization of instruction. 

The Spotlight, a newsletter published by 
the United States Office of Education, had 
this to say in the issue of May-June, 1955 
(No. 17): 


Are study halls educationally desirable and a 
necessary part of the daily program? Or are they 
merely an administrative device for taking care 
of pupils not scheduled into regular classes? 
Observation of study halls in many high schools 
leads to the conclusion that their role is being 
re-examined. 

Those in favor of them say they help the pu- 
pil to learn how to study and provide him a 
quiet, work-like place to do assignments. Those 
opposed claim that most pupils do not really 
study in study halls—they just park there. And 
pupils are quiet because they are compelled to 
be quiet. The best place to learn how to study is 
right in the class, they say. At any rate, sched- 
uled study halls appear controversial. 


Professional literature on the subject is 
scanty. Two recent researches show that— 


. Study halls are common in most high schools. 

. They are of two types: (a) separate study 
hall, (0) library-study hall combination; each 
seems to be equally popular. 

. Study halls are supervised usually by a regu- 
lar classroom teacher, not a staff member 
whose entire assignment is directing study 
halls. 

. The two main problems are: (a) unprofitable 
use of pupils’ time, (b) weak or uninterested 
teachers. 

. Honor or pupil-managed study halls are sel- 
dom popular with administrators and 
teachers. 

. Systematic instruction in how to study is sel- 
dom given in study halls. 

. Major reason for trying to do away with 
study halls is noninstructional use. 


Because of the increasing length of class pe- 
riod and the resultant fewer periods per day, it 
is probable that within fifteen years the study 
hall may disappear from the typical public high 
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school. State departments of education increas- 
ingly suggest longer class periods (55-60 min- 
utes). In addition, many schools prefer that pu- 
pils enrol in class periods rather than study 
periods. 


If study halls are really going to disap- 
pear during a period of rapidly increasing 
enrolments, it may be necessary to return to 
genuine homework, so planned as to develop 
desirable habits of independent study. In 
particular, homework must be planned so 
that students are not tempted to vitiate it 
by copying from one another and using simi- 
lar miseducative devices. 

It is high time also to consider again how 
much teachers and students will have to rely 
upon textbooks if crowded conditions de- 
velop. A host of questions immediately 
comes to mind. Most, if not all, of the rele- 
vant questions are discussed, but not always 
answered, in the recent monograph on Text 
Materials in Modern Education published by 
the University of Illinois Press. This book 
was written by a small group of scholars and 
was edited by Lee J. Cronbach. The subtitle 
refers to it as “A Comprehensive Theory 
and Platform for Research.” It brings to- 
gether a great deal of information about text 
materials, and it submits the problems in 
this field to a helpful critical analysis. 

The last chapter of the monograph dis- 
cusses “The Text in Use.” An interesting 
section is on the evaluation of teacher-proof 
texts. These are text materials built accord- 
ing to a master-plan that is supposed to be 
followed with little or no deviation by 
teacher or pupil. In this connection Profes- 
sor Cronbach, who is the author of this chap- 
ter, writes: 

Our isolation of basic issues is beginning to 
spell out a program of needed empirical re- 
search, and our first question might properly be: 
What are today’s texts like as a master-plan for 
teaching? This calls for as impartial an examina- 
tion as can be made of a representative group of 
texts at many levels. Such a study is beyond the 
resources of any single doctoral study or leisure- 
time investigation, which text studies have most 
often been. There will be those who feel that the 
master-plan concept of the text should not be 
encouraged by so serious an investigation, but 
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we can expect this concept to influence educa- 
tion for another generation even if we wished to 
change it. And we suspect that if publishers dis- 
avowed the concept of text-as-focus, teachers 
would still rely on whatever pattern the text 
offers as their point of departure. Some of the 
details upon which texts would be examined 
have been described at length in chapters iii and 
iv. The essential problem is: If teachers were to 
follow the proposals of these master-teachers em- 
bodied in the text program, would pupils be led to 
understand, to reason, 1s develop emotionalized at- 
titudes, to direct their own study, and to learn to be 
effective group members? 

Since modern educational theory calls for 
considerable modification in the way text- 
books have been used, it is urgent that stud- 
ies along these lines suggested by Cronbach 
get under way even if enough classrooms 
and teachers are supplied to maintain or re- 
duce the present pupil-teacher ratio. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE 
HicH SCHOOLS 


Philosophy We have received a spiral- 
guides bound booklet which presents 
procedures “A Compilation of Philoso- 


phy, Policies, and Proce- 
dures” for teacher use in Ramsey Junior 
High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. The 
Introduction indicates that the material is a 
product of principal-faculty co-operation. 
The interesting thing about this particular 
set of rules, policies, and items of informa- 
tion about the school is that each section be- 
gins with a short statement of “‘philosophy”’ 
with respect to the material that follows, for 
example, ‘Attendance Procedure” and 
“Tardiness Procedure.”’ This way of showing 
the relation of a school’s philosophy to its 
practices may be more effective than just a 
statement of philosophy alone. There is one 
thing that worries us: the cover bears the 
notation “Price $1.00.” Do the teachers 
have to pay for it? 


Consumers What should schools be doing 
study about the comics? One of the 
the comics __ best answers to this question 

we have yet seen was given 
by tenth-graders in Danville, Arkansas. 
They made a study of the comics, collected 
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materials about the problem which were 
published in magazines and newspapers, 
surveyed their schoolmates in Grades IV 
through XII, and learned a lot. Finally they 
put on a program for the P.T.A. A short ac- 
count of their activities written by their 
teacher, Katherine Keathley, appears in the 
Journal of Arkansas Education for April, 
1955. 


Teachers as The San Diego City schools 
consultants have a_ teacher-consultant 

plan which is now in its 
twelfth year. Certain teachers from the sys- 
tem are assigned to serve as consultants to 
their colleagues. Originally three teachers 
who had been particularly successful in 
teaching reading were assigned to remain in 
a school for several weeks and demonstrate 
good teaching techniques for teachers who 
wanted help. From the beginning the pro- 
gram was successful, because it relied on one 
teacher helping another teacher. It was ex- 
tended to include other subjects at both the 
elementary and the secondary level. After 
serving as consultant for a time, a teacher 
returns to a regular assignment. Our source 
for this information is a leaflet called Cur- 
riculum Digest published by the San Diego 
schools. 


We have received from North 
Division High School in Mil- 
waukee a_ thirty-six-page 
mimeographed bulletin which we hope they 
will never have to use. It is called ‘‘Tenta- 
tive Plan for Evacuation of North Division 
High School.” It was prepared by their 
Faculty Civil Defense Committee, and it 
contains not only information as to proce- 
dures in the event of a disaster but also a list 
of films on civilian defense. 

Perhaps every school of moderate size or 
larger has some such document, but this 
seems doubtful. Concern about such matters 
ebbs and flows with the state of internation- 
al tension. Right now the tension is down, 
and soon plans for evacuation will become 
hazy. If the tension rises again, it will be 
convenient to have a compilation like this 
handy to re-examine and revise if need be. 


Farsighted 
planning 
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A “first”: In Philadelphia the school 
a Junior district and the local chapter 
NOMA of the National Office Man- 


agement Association have 
jointly sponsored the organization of a Jun- 
ior NOMA believed to be unique to that 
city. The purpose is to give outstanding 
commercial students an opportunity to learn 
at first hand from management executives 
what business expects in the way of knowl- 
edge, skills, and attitudes, and to permit the 
students to survey job opportunities. In a 
brief article published in School News and 
Views, a leaflet put out by the Curriculum 
Office and the School-Community Relations 
Office in Philadelphia, Dr. Bernard J. 
McDonnell, of the Division of Commercial 
and Distributive Education, describes the 
initial meeting in enthusiastic terms. 


Helping stu- The Centralia (Illinois) 
dents get Township High School Edu- 
to college cation Association has a five- 

member committee which 
serves as a Clearing-house for information 
about scholarships that are available to stu- 
dents and carries on other activities con- 
nected with scholarships. The school does 
not have a full-time student counselor, but 
this committee probably more than makes 
up for it as far as helping students get schol- 
arship aid is concerned. The committee has 
also helped interest good students in going 
to college who had not previously considered 
a college education, and has called to the 
attention of students certain contests which 
provide scholarships or other financial re- 
wards to the winners. The project is de- 
scribed in [illinois Education for May, 1955. 


Conference Selected student-council rep- 
of student- _resentatives from the junior 
council high schools of DuPage 
members County, Illinois, have for sev- 


eral years come together for a 
one-day conference. The boys and girls dis- 
cuss problems of their own formulation, but 
various resource persons are engaged to 
spark the discussions through a general as- 
sembly. Each school chooses its representa- 
tives and engages in preliminary local dis- 
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cussions to help generate ideas for the repre- 
sentatives to take to the conference. The 
representatives, in turn, report back to the 
local school, and intense interest in the proj- 
ect has developed over the years. In addition 
to the pupils, a group was organized for par- 
ents, and, according to T. J. Hill, of the 
Naperville public schools, who was chair- 
man of the recorders and who supplied us 
with this information, “there was a greater 
amount of efficiency and businesslike atti- 
tude in leading a meeting among the pupils 
than among the adults.” 


Effectiveness The results of a controlled 
of course study of the effects of a high- 
on careers school course on “Career Op- 

portunities” taught to college- 
preparatory students in Grade XII are 
reported in the Personnel and Guidance 
Journal for September, 1955. The authors, 
Norman Lowenstein, vocational adviser 
at the James Madison High School in 
Brooklyn, New York, and Robert Hoppock, 
professor of education at New York Uni- 
versity, say that students who had been 
in the course made marks in college 
that averaged significantly higher than 
those made by the control group. This result 
occurred in spite of the fact that the experi- 
mental students averaged less time in study 
and devoted more time to extra-curriculum 
activities. One year after graduation from 
high school, greater numbers of the experi- 
mental than of the control group had made 
a definite choice of a general occupational 
field. The experimental-group members were 
also less influenced in their choices by par- 
ents and other relatives. 

It seems to us that these findings support 
the value of giving definite attention in 
school to the sort of experiences supplied for 
these experimental students in their special 
course. This does not necessarily mean that 
a special course is the only way to achieve 
the objectives, but unfortunately it usually 
happens that not much is done if the job is 
left to informal or incidental treatment in 
the regular courses for college-preparatory 
students. 

Mavrice L. HARTUNG 


THE CORE TEACHER’S MAJOR—YOUTH 


CLARA R. CHIARA 
Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


ANY ATTEMPTS have been made to de- 
fine the core curriculum and to de- 
scribe the different types of curriculum or- 
ganizations which go under the name of 
“core.” Junior and senior high schools 
which have developed core classes are not 
numerous in these United States even 
though the concept has been discussed in 
educational journals and professional meet- 
ings for the past thirty years. 

Too many administrators eager to jump 
on the band wagon have added confusion 
and disrepute to the core curriculum by la- 
beling a variety of curriculum ventures as 
“core programs.” Obstacles encountered in 
many schools through the change of admin- 
istrators; the rapid turnover of teachers; the 
apathy of staff personnel; resistance on the 
part of the community; a general misunder- 
standing of the functions of the core curricu- 
lum; lack of necessary equipment, materials, 
and books; and poor physical facilities have 
caused schools to abandon the so-called 
“core classes” without ever really having 
had a core in the first place. 

In the midst of all the confusion and con- 
troversy, there is remarkable agreement 
among the advocates of the core curriculum 
of what the core is and what the core is not. 
To define the core very simply, we might say 
that the core is that part of the total school 
curriculum which is needed by all boys and 
girls, by virtue of being boys and girls and, 
eventually, men and women in our particular 
kind of society. The core curriculum is an 
attempt to synthesize the basic learnings 
which we all need to achieve the freedom to 
live more happily and effectively in a com- 
plex world. 

This does not negate the very real need 


* 


we have today for strong specialization in 
many areas of human endeavor. The total 
curriculum pattern is itself a synthesis of 
general and specialized education, one com- 
plementing the other. The early high-school 
years, however, must of necessity be con- 
cerned most with developing a strong pro- 
gram of general education which provides 
boys and girls with ample opportunities to 
grow toward emotional and mental ma- 
turity. There are many skills, values, and 
areas of knowledge that all need for living 
efficiently. 

A core curriculum is not achieved by 
merely reorganizing the traditional subject- 
matter areas into a new pattern by fusing 
subjects, correlating them, integrating them, 
or unifying them. That is like baking an 
apple pie in a rectangular tin instead of the 
traditional round tin. The nature of the apple 
pie remains the same, the pie tastes the same, 
and it contains the same ingredients whether 
thebaking dish be round or square. Inorderto 
change the pie, the entire recipe must be dif- 
ferent. So it is with the core curriculum: the 
very nature of the core is different from the 
traditional, departmentalized, subject-cen- 
tered curriculum. 

To allow the core class to achieve its spe- 
cial purposes, a large block of the school day 
is scheduled for core activities. This reduces 
the number of students for whom the core 
teacher is responsible and makes it possible 
for each student to have at least one teacher 
who knows him well and cares about him. 
This longer period of time is a flexible one, 
and students and teacher are free to engage 
in many types of learning activities without 
disturbing other scheduled classes. Seventh- 
and eighth-graders may spend from one-half 
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to three-fourths of the school day in the core 
class. The amount of time delegated to the 
core activities becomes progressively shorter 
as the student progresses through school, 
and in Grade IX and senior high school, 
more of his school time is given to the spe- 
cial-interest areas of the curriculum. 

The confusion surrounding the term 
“core” never can be cleared away until the 
problem is attacked at its source. One of the 
major sources of difficulty, in this case, 
seems to be the lack of teacher-education 
programs for this type of teaching. The time 
has come when institutions responsible for 
teacher training must set up an area of spe- 
cialization for prospective core teachers, just 
as they have set up an area of specialization 
in preschool primary education or majors 
and minors in secondary education. The 
past decade has shown that, as effective as 
the in-service education of teachers can be, 
for an adequate supply of core teachers we 
cannot depend solely on those being pre- 
pared in the field. 

A statement of the five basic functions of 
the core class may help to clarify the kind of 
teacher-education program which is needed 
on the pre-service level to prepare core 
teachers. 


1. A function of the core class is to use the felt 
and assumed needs of the adolescent in our 
society as a focal point for developing learn- 
ing activities. 

The major concern in the core class is the 
adolescent, not the subject. The adoles- 
cent’s interests, his felt and assumed needs, 
his particular stage of growth and develop- 
ment, the unique milieu in which he is living 
—these furnish the basis for the content and 
the process of the core class. This means 
that the core teacher must be an expert in 
the area of human growth and development. 
He must have a deep insight into the inner 
tensions, drives, and wishes of the adoles- 
cent growing up in a culture which demands 
certain standards of conduct and certain 
patterns of behavior. 

The laws of human growth and develop- 
ment are definite and clear cut. There is the 
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“right” time to involve the adolescent in 
certain tasks, and the effective teacher must 
know his student as a thirteen-year-old and 
as John Walker. The core teacher cannot 
change or control the growth pattern, but, 
by giving attention to the growth pattern, 
he can design learning activities which have 
real meaning for the adolescent at various 
stages of development. 

The core teacher practices the theory of 
individual differences. It is useless to try to 
urge, cajole, threaten, or punish the student 
into doing things he is not ready to do. The 
job of the core teacher is to provide mate- 
rials and the environment that will make it 
possible for the adolescent to progress from 
one stage of development to another. The 
core teacher must be empathic to the point 
of working along with the student and not 
at cross-purposes with him. The core 
teacher opens vistas for the student and al- 
lows him to enter when his growth pattern 
gives him the freedom to enter. 

In the role of guide, the teacher helps the 
student solve a problem, or make some ad- 
justment, or meet a need. This can be done 
only when the adolescent and the teacher 
know each other well and have a basic affec- 
tion and respect for each other. When the 
student feels that he belongs to the group, 
when he feels needed and worth while, when 
he feels some of the thrills of achievement 
and success, he is likely to learn. 

The core teacher must possess insight 
into the various behavior patterns of the in- 
dividual. He must be able to see beyond the 
surface behavior and search for the why of 
the behavior. Why does Mary seem to pre- 
fer to be alone? Why is John playing the role 
of class clown? Why is Sue a persistent be- 
littler? Why is Tom always aching for a 
fight? Why is Wally showing violent resent- 
ment toward authority? The core teacher 
must keep asking himself “Why?” and be 
prolific in his hunches of what may be done 
to remove or modify the causes of unde- 
sirable behavior. 

In spite of various rates of growth, all 
adolescents have certain common needs as 
members of peer and family groups,"as con- 
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sumers, workers, and citizens regardless of 
the vocation or profession they wish to fol- 
low. The needs of students fall into two gen- 
eral classifications: (a) those that are im- 
mediate or felt and are spontaneously recog- 
nized by the boy or girl, as “needing to eat,” 
“needing a new dress,” “needing the family 
car,” etc.; and (b) those which are assumed 
to be needs of adolescents and usually in- 
volve a deeper insight than is possessed by 
most adolescents, such as ‘“‘needing to learn 
to read better,” “needing to control emo- 
tions,” ‘needing to know how to express 
himself in writing,” etc. 

If the core teacher is expected to meet 
these needs of the adolescent, his pre-profes- 
sional education must provide many oppor- 
tunities to study human growth and devel- 
opment, both in theory and in laboratory 
situations. The prospective core teacher 
needs to participate in activities which in- 
volve the adolescent in the classroom, on the 
playground, in youth centers and clinics, 
and in club and social activities. These labo- 
ratory and field experiences must be varied 
and continuous and move progressively to- 
ward more and more personal involvement 
for the prospective teacher. 

Through these experiences the college 
student develops concepts of the persistent 
and recurring problems of youth and gains 
some definite methods and techniques in 
helping adolescents define areas of concern. 
It is through a mature understanding of the 
developmental processes of the adolescent 
and through a broad knowledge of the social 
environment in which he lives, that the 
teacher can help the adolescent clarify his 
needs, solve his problems, extend his inter- 
ests, improve his abilities, and make a 
healthy adjustment to the demands of daily 
living. 


2. A function of the core class is to absorb 
many of the guidance and counseling serv- 
ices into its learning activities. 

It has long been recognized that guidance 
is one of the critical needs of adolescent 
youth. Experience has shown that a guid- 
ance class, as such, is ineffective. Guidance 
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is not a subject to be taught or a body of 
subject matter to be memorized and learned. 
We do not learn to be virtuous, truthful, or 
generous through reading about virtue, 
truthfulness, or generosity and through 


.memorizing gems of wisdom. 


Guidance is a process through which boys 
and girls are provided with experiences in 
practicing and improving their relations 
with themselves and with others. Good citi- 
zenship can grow only out of situations 
where the adolescent has the freedom to ex- 
plore, experiment, make mistakes, and 
change behavior as he engages in the funda- 
mental processes and activities which are 
basic to the democratic personality. Guid- 
ance evolves from a way of living and work- 
ing together, from the daily problems faced, 
from an atmosphere of permissiveness and 
harmony. 

Group guidance problems are plentiful in 
working with youth. The whole area of hu- 
man relations is of intense interest and per- 
sonal significance. Youth is eager to under- 
stand his status and role in our dynamic cul- 
ture. The adolescent wonders whether he 
has the ability to get a job, to hold it, to 
become a provider. Individual students need 
consistent help in understanding them- 
selves, their strengths and weaknesses, and 
their personality problems. Adolescence is a 
time of conflict, tension, uneasiness, and 
frustration. The adolescent himself becomes 
discouraged because he wants to become in- 
dependent and wants to remain dependent 
at one and the same time. 

The core teacher is in a strategic position 
to gain insight into total behavior patterns 
of students as they participate in social af- 
fairs, student government, clubs, class ac- 
tivities, school projects, and community af- 
fairs. Problems that concern the student 
body, such as cafeteria or assembly behav- 
ior, the appearance of the school building 
and grounds, and community projects, pro- 
vide valuable learning experiences in a ma- 
trix of reality. Consequently the core teacher 
is usually responsible for working with areas 
which have formerly been considered as 
home-room or extra-curriculum activities, 
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The professional preparation of prospec- 
tive core teachers should therefore empha- 
size the guidance function of the school. The 
undergraduate should become acquainted 
with, and learn to use and interpret, the 
evaluative instruments which will help him 
to know each student better. The use of in- 
terest inventories, aptitude tests, value anal- 
yses, anecdotal records, personality scales, 
sociometric techniques, achievement tests, 
and mental-maturity tests must become a 
part of the total program of the preparation 
of the core teacher. At the same time, the 
prospective core teacher should be made 
cognizant of the role of guidance specialists 
and agencies in the total program. Health 
problems, deep-seated emotional disturb- 
ances, and serious home problems must be 
teferred to the specially trained personnel in 
the school or community. 

Prospective core teachers need help and 
experience in conducting personal interviews 
and in developing effective counseling tech- 
niques. The parent-teacher conference is 
gaining in popularity, but many teachers do 
not know how to conduct a good parent- 
teacher interview. In some cases more harm 
than good results from such a meeting. 

The pre-service program should encour- 
age the prospective core teacher to partici- 
pate in campus and community affairs. The 
individual who is an active member of clubs 
and organizations is developing techniques 
and readiness to assume leadership for class 
activities and projects. The people respon- 
sible for the pre-service education of teach- 
ers must put their sights on the many com- 
petencies that the teacher is expected to 
possess in the field and must provide situa- 
tions where the inexperienced teacher can 
practice methods and develop security while 
he himself is under skilful guidance. 


3. A function of the core class is to use all 
bodies of knowledge to help in the solution 
of problems. 


Subject matter, as well as process, is im- 
portant in the core class in spite of all the 
erroneous conceptions to the contrary. The 
subject matter, however, does not exist be- 
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tween the covers of a single book. The sub- 
ject matter is man himself. The content is 
found in textbooks and reference books 
which deal with a variety of knowledge and 
shed light on the problem being studied. 
Fiction, newspapers, current periodicals, re- 
source people, television and radio pro- 
grams, everyday situations in which the 
adolescent finds himself furnish the basic 
content which is used to help the student 
understand himself, his family, his friends, 
his community, and the times in which he 
lives. 

The purpose of accumulating information 
is not to memorize facts and data. The pur- 
pose is to help boys and girls understand 
certain persistent problems of mankind. The 
purpose is to help young people feel more at 
home in their world. The purpose is to use 
the facts and data in solving problems which 
have meaning for them. The purpose is to 
put these young people in situations where 
they can see, appreciate, and gain some in- 
sight into the work of the artist, the scientist, 
the mathematician, the public official, and 
the skilled and unskilled worker. 

General education is not designed to train 
and prepare young people to become highly 
specialized workers. This function of the ed- 
ucational process is delegated to the special- 
interest aspect of the total high-school pro- 
gram, to on-the-job training programs, to 
technical schools, to community colleges, 
and to professional schools. While subject- 
matter lines are disregarded in the solving of 
problems, an attempt is made to help boys 
and girls grow more literate in the areas of 
the social sciences, mathematics, physical 
and natural sciences, the language arts, the 
fine and practical arts, and human relations. 
Today, more than ever before, we need in- 
formed citizens who are aware of the whole- 
ness and interrelatedness of life in general, 
as well as individuals who have a high level 
of proficiency in specialized fields. 

An example of the use of many bodies of 
knowledge is shown in a resource unit pre- 
pared by a graduate group at Western Mich- 
igan College. The class was made up of jun- 
ior and senior high school teachers who had 
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from one year to twenty years of experience. 
Teaching areas represented in the group 
were physical education, science, mathe- 
matics, social sciences, industrial arts, Eng- 
lish, and business studies. Three of the 
teachers were working with combined 
classes in English and social studies. 

The group prepared a resource unit 
which might be used in core classes on the 
problem “Living in the Atomic Age.” The 
scope of the unit was developed under the 
following headings: “The Nature of the 
Atom,” “The Implications of Atomic En- 
ergy for Industry and Business,” “The So- 
cial Implications of Atomic Power,” ‘The 
Political Implications of Atomic Science.” 

In developing learning activities which 
might be used at various levels, it became 
quite clear that, to understand the impact of 
atomic energy on our daily lives, subject- 
matter boundaries would have to be dis- 
regarded. The suggested learning activities 
drew heavily from the fields of the physical 
and natural sciences, mathematics, language 
arts, political and social sciences, religion, 
fine and practical arts, and human relations. 
The graduate group felt that a teacher 
would have to have a broad background of 
general knowledge, be an avid reader of cur- 
rent materials, know about sources for pos- 
sible instructional aids, and be expert in de- 
veloping a learning unit with his group in 
order to feel secure in teaching in this type 
of class. 

Few colleges and universities have pro- 
grams where prospective core teachers have 
the opportunity to study in the broad fields. 
Narrow specialization, which is the practice 
rather than the exception in institutions 
training secondary-school teachers, discour- 
ages the kind of teaching which centers at- 
tention on student problems rather than on 
subject matter. If we believe in the basic im- 
portance of general education in our junior 
and senior high schools, academic depart- 
ments in colleges and universities will have 
to provide broad areas of concentration in 
helping prepare core teachers. The current 
problems of the group should be used as the 
point of departure for all study and research. 
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In this way the prospective core teacher 
himself participates in the functional, dy- 
namic approach to education. 


4. A function of the core curriculum is to de- 
velop an environment where democratic 
processes can be put into practice in defin- 
ing, developing, executing, and evaluating 
a variety of activities through teacher-stu- 
dent planning. 


One of the most important methods that 
the core teacher employs is to encourage the 
participation of all students in setting up 
group and individual goals and general and 
specific plans for class procedure and activi- 
ties. Teachers have always allowed some 
planning in classrooms: whenever alterna- 
tives are presented and choices are made, 
planning is going on. The core teacher, how- 
ever, encourages the student to take on 
more and more responsibility for the con- 
tent and procedures of the class activities as 
he grows in the ability to do the job. 

When the student is personally involved 
in setting up the goals he wants to reach and 
in finding answers to questions he has devel- 
oped, he feels a sense of great satisfaction 
and achievement in his school work. The 
adolescent has a deep loyalty to his peer 
group and is not likely to shirk, more than 
once, from a responsibility which is dele- 
gated to him by his classmates. The success 
or the failure of the work of a committee is 
felt by the entire group. A feeling of “‘we- 
ness”’ is developed, and creativity and initia- 
tive are released. 

Committee work is usually a failure if a 
laissez faire policy is used. The person who is 
responsible for the class welfare must help 
student committees develop a plan of action 
and must clarify the role of the chairman, 
the recorder, and the group member. Of ut- 
most importance as guidelines are such 
questions as “What are we attempting to 
do?” “Who is going to do what?” “How are 
we going to do it?” “When are we to be 
ready?” 

Through teacher-student planning, indi- 
vidual differences are identified and met 
more easily. The shy student may speak up 
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in a small intimate group situation. Each 
student is encouraged to contribute his spe- 
cial talents to the success of a project, and 
members of the class will often urge a re- 
luctant classmate to assume a role in which 
he needs practice. Leadership is passed 
around as the class and teacher engage in 
various phases of an activity—and all learn 
to assume roles of followership. 

The prospective core teacher must have 
definite training in becoming the adult 
leader of a class which engages in teacher- 
student planning. The pre-service program 
must give attention to the matter of organiz- 
ing for planning, and this can be done 
through allowing the undergraduate to plan 
some of the content for his own class experi- 
ences. The individual who has helped arrive 
at goals, define content, and evaluate prog- 
ress is more likely to employ these methods 
when working with his own students than is 
the person who has never had the experi- 
ence. 

The prospective core teacher needs to be- 
come aware of the many ways in which ma- 
terials can be presented. Many media be- 
sides the individual report or panel discus- 
sion should be used to lend variety to the 
class activities. Laboratory experiences in 
learning how to use audio-visual equipment, 
developing files of materials and sources, 
working with art materials, participating in 
skits and sociodramas, making slides and 
diagrams would be of great value to the 
prospective teacher in starting to work with 
a core class. 

Working with others is an important as- 
pect in everyday activities. In planning to- 
gether, working together, and evaluating 
together, subject matter is learned, as well 
as the techniques of social skills which are 
basic to good human relations. 


5. A function of the core curriculum is to help 
the adolescent acquire, develop, and im- 
prove basic skills and abilities. 

The procedures and purposes of the core 
class emphasize rather than de-emphasize the 
basic importance of authoritative informa- 
tion and the development of basic skills and 
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abilities. Communication skills are of cen- 
tral importance to all learning activities and 
to daily life. The core teacher has the defi- 
nite responsibility of helping the adolescent 
continually improve and develop his read- 
ing, writing, and speaking skills. 

Each problem studied by a core class pre- 
sents countless opportunities to practice 
skills, to develop or improve abilities, and to 
become informed in certain areas. In looking 
through the resource unit, “Living in the 
Atomic Age,” mentioned previously in this 
discussion, the writer noted that the follow- 
ing skills and abilities with which the stu- 
dent would have experiences are listed. No 
attempt has been made to put them in any 
particular order. 


1) Reading to gain information and under- 
standing 
2) Reading for recreation 
3) Reading charts, graphs, 
routes 
4) Constructing charts, graphs, and the like 
5) Developing and studying lists of new words 
related to atomic energy 
6) Writing reports of factual materials to 
present to class 
7) Writing creative stories, skits, television 
and radio scripts 
8) Writing articles for school and local papers 
9) Writing letters to ask for materials, to in- 
vite resource people to class, to thank indi- 
viduals and co-operating agencies 
10) Compiling and organizing basic historical 
and scientific information 
11) Developing study and discussion guides 
12) Developing annotated bibliographies and 
listings of relevant television and radio 
programs 
13) Writing book reviews 
14) Planning and conducting an “information 
survey” on atomic energy 
15) Preparing an assembly program for the 
entire school on some phase of atomic 
power 
16) Participating on panels and symposiums, 
in group discussions, in sociodramas 
17) Conducting interviews, introducing speak- 
ers 
18) Using the telephone to make contacts 
19) Giving individual reports 
20) Dramatizing events and stories 
21) Making tape recordings and records 
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from one year to twenty years of experience. 
Teaching areas represented in the group 
were physical education, science, mathe- 
matics, social sciences, industrial arts, Eng- 
lish, and business studies. Three of the 
teachers were working with combined 
classes in English and social studies. 

The group prepared a resource unit 
which might be used in core classes on the 
problem “Living in the Atomic Age.” The 
scope of the unit was developed under the 
following headings: “The Nature of the 
Atom,” “The Implications of Atomic En- 
ergy for Industry and Business,” “The So- 
cial Implications of Atomic Power,” “The 
Political Implications of Atomic Science.” 

In developing learning activities which 
might be used at various levels, it became 
quite clear that, to understand the impact of 
atomic energy on our daily lives, subject- 
matter boundaries would have to be dis- 
regarded. The suggested learning activities 
drew heavily from the fields of the physical 
and natural sciences, mathematics, language 
arts, political and social sciences, religion, 
fine and practical arts, and human relations. 
The graduate group felt that a teacher 
would have to have a broad background of 
general knowledge, be an avid reader of cur- 
rent materials, know about sources for pos- 
sible instructional aids, and be expert in de- 
veloping a learning unit with his group in 
order to feel secure in teaching in this type 
of class. 

Few colleges and universities have pro- 
grams where prospective core teachers have 
the opportunity to study in the broad fields. 
Narrow specialization, which is the practice 
rather than the exception in institutions 
training secondary-school teachers, discour- 
ages the kind of teaching which centers at- 
tention on student problems rather than on 
subject matter. If we believe in the basic im- 
portance of general education in our junior 
and senior high schools, academic depart- 
ments in colleges and universities will have 
to provide broad areas of concentration in 
helping prepare core teachers. The current 
problems of the group should be used as the 
point of departure for all study and research. 
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In this way the prospective core teacher 
himself participates in the functional, dy- 
namic approach to education. 


4. A function of the core curriculum is to de- 
velop an environment where democratic 
processes can be put into practice in defin- 
ing, developing, executing, and evaluating 
a variety of activities through teacher-stu- 
dent planning. 

One of the most important methods that 
the core teacher employs is to encourage the 
participation of all students in setting up 
group and individual goals and general and 
specific plans for class procedure and activi- 
ties. Teachers have always allowed some 
planning in classrooms: whenever alterna- 
tives are presented and choices are made, 
planning is going on. The core teacher, how- 
ever, encourages the student to take on 
more and more responsibility for the con- 
tent and procedures of the class activities as 
he grows in the ability to do the job. 

When the student is personally involved 
in setting up the goals he wants to reach and 
in finding answers to questions he has devel- 
oped, he feels a sense of great satisfaction 
and achievement in his school work. The 
adolescent has a deep loyalty to his peer 
group and is not likely to shirk, more than 
once, from a responsibility which is dele- 
gated to him by his classmates. The success 
or the failure of the work of a committee is 
felt by the entire group. A feeling of “‘we- 
ness”’ is developed, and creativity and initia- 
tive are released. 

Committee work is usually a failure if a 
laissez faire policy is used. The person who is 
responsible for the class welfare must help 
student committees develop a plan of action 
and must clarify the role of the chairman, 
the recorder, and the group member. Of ut- 
most importance as guidelines are such 
questions as “What are we attempting to 
do?” “Who is going to do what?” “How are 
we going to do it?” “When are we to be 
ready?” 

Through teacher-student planning, indi- 
vidual differences are identified and met 
more easily. The shy student may speak up 
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in a small intimate group situation. Each 
student is encouraged to contribute his spe- 
cial talents to the success of a project, and 
members of the class will often urge a re- 
luctant classmate to assume a role in which 
he needs practice. Leadership is passed 
around as the class and teacher engage in 
various phases of an activity—and all learn 
to assume roles of followership. 

The prospective core teacher must have 
definite training in becoming the adult 
leader of a class which engages in teacher- 
student planning. The pre-service program 
must give attention to the matter of organiz- 
ing for planning, and this can be done 
through allowing the undergraduate to plan 
some of the content for his own class experi- 
ences. The individual who has helped arrive 
at goals, define content, and evaluate prog- 
ress is more likely to employ these methods 
when working with his own students than is 
the person who has never had the experi- 
ence. 

The prospective core teacher needs to be- 
come aware of the many ways in which ma- 
terials can be presented. Many media be- 
sides the individual report or panel discus- 
sion should be used to lend variety to the 
class activities. Laboratory experiences in 
learning how to use audio-visual equipment, 
developing files of materials and sources, 
working with art materials, participating in 
skits and sociodramas, making slides and 
diagrams would be of great value to the 
prospective teacher in starting to work with 
a core class. 

Working with others is an important as- 
pect in everyday activities. In planning to- 
gether, working together, and evaluating 
together, subject matter is learned, as well 
as the techniques of social skills which are 
basic to good human relations. 


5. A function of the core curriculum is to help 
the adolescent acquire, develop, and im- 
prove basic skills and abilities. 

The procedures and purposes of the core 
class emphasize rather than de-emphasize the 
basic importance of authoritative informa- 
tion and the development of basic skills and 
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abilities. Communication skills are of cen- 
tral importance to all learning activities and 
to daily life. The core teacher has the defi- 
nite responsibility of helping the adolescent 
continually improve and develop his read- 
ing, writing, and speaking skills. 

Each problem studied by a core class pre- 
sents countless opportunities to practice 
skills, to develop or improve abilities, and to 
become informed in certain areas. In looking 
through the resource unit, “Living in the 
Atomic Age,” mentioned previously in this 
discussion, the writer noted that the follow- 
ing skills and abilities with which the stu- 
dent would have experiences are listed. No 
attempt has been made to put them in any 
particular order. 


1) Reading to gain information and under- 
standing 
2) Reading for recreation 
3) Reading charts, graphs, 
routes 
4) Constructing charts, graphs, and the like 
5) Developing and studying lists of new words 
related to atomic energy 
6) Writing reports of factual materials to 
present to class 
7) Writing creative stories, skits, television 
and radio scripts 
8) Writing articles for school and local papers 
9) Writing letters to ask for materials, to in- 
vite resource people to class, to thank indi- 
viduals and co-operating agencies 
10) Compiling and organizing basic historical 
and scientific information 
11) Developing study and discussion guides 
12) Developing annotated bibliographies and 
listings of relevant television and radio 
programs 
13) Writing book reviews 
14) Planning and conducting an “information 
survey” on atomic energy 
15) Preparing an assembly program for the 
entire school on some phase of atomic 
power 
16) Participating on panels and symposiums, 
in group discussions, in sociodramas 
17) Conducting interviews, introducing speak- 
ers 
18) Using the telephone to make contacts 
19) Giving individual reports 
20) Dramatizing events and stories 
21) Making tape recordings and records 
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22) Planning and conducting science experi- 
ments 

23) Using library facilities 

24) Collecting and presenting music records 
which have theme of world peace 

25) Making a frieze to show major mileposts in 
developing an active feeling for permanent 
world peace 

26) Keeping notebooks on factual materials 
and data 

27) Outlining difficult science materials 

28) Using a felt board to illustrate talks, book 
reviews, and statistical data 

29) Making class slides to use in talking to 
younger groups about atomic power 

30) Designing informative bulletin boards and 
exhibits 


This sampling of activities shows that the 
prospective core teacher must be prepared 
to work with many different materials and 
be able to help the student in developing and 
iraproving skills and techniques. The matter 
of helping the adolescent improve reading 
and other communication skills is of special 
importance in the education of the core 
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teacher. Every prospective core teacher 
should plan to be a teacher of reading, as the 
need to read intelligently is of central value 
in our world of print. 

Further experiences need to be designed 
which will help the undergraduate become 
familiar with the techniques of group discus- 
sion, panels, role-playing, and dramatic 
presentations. The incorporation of many of 
the extra-curriculum activities into the core 
class poses a further obligation on the core 
teacher to be at ease in social situations with 
his students, his peer group, and other 
adults. 


With these basic functions in mind, it 
would seem that our teacher-education in- 
stitutions need to do more effective planning 
and wider experimenting in their programs. 
If high-school education is to meet its pur- 
poses, those responsible for educating teach- 
ers must find ways of helping teachers secure 
a realistic and inspired major in their most 
important field—youth! 
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THE GUIDANCE COUNSELOR: THE MIRACLE 
MAN IN EDUCATION 


VINCENT F. CALIA 
Boston University Junior College 


PON EXAMINING some recent textbooks 
dealing with student personnel and 
guidance services, I was struck with the 
idea that lay persons, examining the same 
books, would be impressed with the innu- 
merable alleged or expected proficiencies of 
the guidance counselor. The descriptions of 
the duties of the guidance counselor, as 
given in these textbooks, raise the question 
whether it is possible for any one person to 
possess all the qualities necessary to carry 
out these responsibilities. Before taking up 
this question, let us consider some of the 
things that the guidance counselor is ex- 
pected to do. 


WHAT THE COUNSELOR IS SUPPOSED TO DO 


Occupational information.—The guidance 
counselor is expected to keep abreast of cur- 
rent publications in the occupational-infor- 
mation field and, at the same time, maintain 
a comprehensive and up-to-date file of occu- 
pational needs in his community. This pre- 
supposes familiarity with, and proficiency 
in, the use of clerical filing systems, ar- 
ranged in varying degrees of complexity ac- 
cording to some code. 

Personal data.—The counselor should be 
familiar with, and able to design, a variety 
of cumulative-record forms and testing in- 
struments. Some textbooks assume skills in 
the administration and interpretation of 
such projective devices as the Thematic Ap- 
perception Test, sentence-completion tests, 
and the Rorschach test. Most textbooks con- 
sider the ability to use tests of reading readi- 
ness, intelligence, interest, aptitude, and 
achievement as an indispensable part of 
every counselor’s paraphernalia. In addi- 
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tion, the multitude of forms that must be 
filled out and kept up to date, along with the 
recording of test scores, serves to keep the 
counselor occupied during his spare mo- 
ments. 

Counseling.—This term is usually consid- 
ered synonymous with “therapy.” The 
counselor is regarded as a skilled therapist, 
well versed in the complex psychological 
concepts associated with the various thera- 
peutic methodologies in which he is assumed 
to be expert. Some of the authorities in the 
field fail to set any limits at all in terms of 
“Where does the counselor’s role end and 
the psychiatrist’s begin?” It has even been 
suggested that counselors are better 
equipped to work with certain types of 
psychoses than are psychiatrists! 

Administration —Counselors are poten- 
tial administrators and must be ready at a 
moment’s notice to assume the responsibili- 
ties of leadership. Most textbooks contain 
chapters dealing exclusively with adminis- 
trative problems; others “‘sing’”’ the adminis- 
tration theme from beginning to end, with 
chapters on such topics as “How To Initiate 
Guidance Services,” “How To Co-ordinate 
Personnel Services,” Organization and 
Administration of Guidance,” “How To 
Promote Better Staff-Line Relations,” “Ad- 
ministering an In-service Training Pro- 
gram.” The counselor must be well grounded, 
then, in the fundamentals of administration 
and organization of educational services in 
general, and he should possess that ill-de- 
fined and intangible “something” that 
makes him a potential leader. 

Teaching.—The counselor is usually con- 
sidered an expert on group methods and 
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dynamics. Group guidance is an essential 
aspect of every guidance program. The con- 
tent and objectives of group-guidance 
courses vary extensively and may include 
anything from an informal and occasional 
school-orientation meeting to a tightly 
structured group-therapy session. The coun- 
selor must borrow prodigiously from the so- 
ciological, as well as the psychological, 
realm. 

Statistics and research—Above all, the 
counselor is regarded as expert in measure- 
ment and the related areas. No experimental 
design, planned research, follow-up study, 
or statistical technique is considered beyond 
the realm of reality for our miracle man, the 
guidance counselor. As an accomplished sta- 
tistician, he is naturally adept in the han- 
dling of various automatic and semiauto- 
matic calculators and the more complicated 
IBM devices. 

In-service training.—This term runs the 
gamut of counseling ideology. It can mean 
simply the orienting of one or two members 
of the teaching staff to guidance and coun- 
seling techniques so that they can assist the 
guidance department, or it can mean, as a 
recent textbook would have it, the indoc- 
trination of the entire teaching staff toward 
adopting the student-personnel point of 
view. Adopting the student-personnel point 
of view has various connotations. Our recent 
textbook would regard all members of the 
teaching staff as potential counselors. Here 
it becomes the task of the student-personnel 
person to develop a faculty of full-blown 
guidance counselors. 

Placement——Many institutions consider 
placement, educational or vocational, to be 
the ultimate objective of the guidance staff. 
Carrying out this responsibility means writ- 
ing letters of recommendation, making on- 
the-job and on-the-campus contacts, initi- 
ating application proceedings, and main- 
taining and promoting placement oppor- 
tunities. A community survey is usually rec- 
ommended to keep the counselor in touch 
with, or sensitive to, the needs of the com- 
munity. A knowledge of available scholar- 
ship funds and other sources of financial aid 
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is an indispensable aspect of the total place- 
ment process. 


ADDED DUTIES 


The duties described above may be con- 
sidered the guidance counselor’s major areas 
of proficiency. In addition, the counselor is 
usually expected to carry on a number of 
minor or peripheral duties. These tasks may 
be classified as administrative expectancies 
and are usually listed as committee assign- 
ments, curriculum planning, organizing ca- 
reer days, directing student activities, and 
enhancing his own personal worth and 
growth. The last-named expectancy is usu- 
ally fulfilled by keeping abreast of current 
developments in the field, by reading and 
contributing to professional journals and 
books, attending professional meetings (re- 
gional, sectional, local, and national), and 
taking graduate and postgraduate courses. 

One final expectancy, which because of 
its intrinsic nature should perhaps not be 
considered a separate function, is the public 
relations aspect of any guidance program. 
The counselor should be constantly striving 
to “sell” himself, his program, and the 
school to the community. The success of his 
program is in no small measure dependent 
upon the community attitude toward this 
esoteric and sometimes expensive service. 
The effective guidance counselor must par- 
ticipate extensively in the community’s so- 
cial, recreational, and church affairs. This is 
prerequisite to efficient placement service 
and also gives the counselor a realistic pic- 
ture of the environment of his student popu- 
lation. 


SOME NON-AUTISTIC CONSIDERATIONS 


The author did not intend this paper to 
be a facetious or tongue-in-cheek analysis of 
the functions of the guidance counselor. The 
summary of duties described above does, 
however, make two important assumptions: 
(1) the guidance counselor is an educational 
paragon and (2) an essential characteristic 
of every guidance counselor is the ability to 
be everywhere at the same time. Despite 
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evidence to the contrary, most guidance 
counselors do not possess these superhuman 
qualities. 

Occupational _ self-analysis. — Current 
counseling theory centers on the notion that 
counselees should develop a realistic self- 
concept. Perhaps the theoretical practition- 
ers should heed their own advice and adopt 
the goals of counseling as their own. It may 
well be that, in an occupational sense, the 
guidance counselor himself should adopt a 
realistic self-concept regarding his functions 
and limitations. It is hoped that this will be 
accompanied by a clearer understanding and 
acceptance on the part of the educator in 
general of the kind of role the guidance 
counselor is qualified to play. . 

Counseling: nonaffective, noneffective?—A 
point that has been labored unceasingly in 
counseling theory is the extent to which the 
counselor deals with affective, or emotional, 
components as against the rational aspects 
of behavior. When guidance counselors 
carry minimum case loads of from one hun- 
dred to four hundred students, it is pre- 
posterous to think that the counselor is ca- 
pable of dealing effectively with problems 
that are not susceptible to a rational ap- 
proach. Regardless of his qualifications, it 
does not appear likely that any miraculous 
or significant changes in behavior will occur, 
particularly behavior rooted in emotional 
causes, simply because of one or two coun- 
seling contact hours per semester. Whether 
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guidance personnel are willing to admit it, or 
educators in general are willing to accept it, 
the guidance program of today is committed 
to a basically rational approach. 

Clarification of role—The members of 
most guidance staffs may be considered 
“generalists” (Jacks-of-all-trades and mas- 
ters of none) rather than “specialists.” 
When the services of specialists are war- 
ranted, it then becomes the generalist’s task 
to effect referral. 

This very confusion between the role of 
generalist and specialist appears to be basic 
to the misunderstanding on the part of 
counselors and educators with regard to the 
guidance counselor’s duties and functions. 
Some of this confusion might well be allevi- 
ated by a clearer delineation of functions 
and, perhaps, even formal training programs 
designed for the generalist and specialist, 
respectively. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The guidance counselor, contrary to pub- 
lic opinion, is quite human, and what are 
sometimes mistaken for miraculous achieve- 
ments on his part might better be classified 
as the results of tireless efforts, dogged deter- 
mination, and a characteristic distaste for 
the routine. He is versatile but well inte- 
grated, flexible but resolute, persistent but 
not rigid, well rounded but not superficial, 
supererogatory but not superfluous. He is, 
after all, quite human? 
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PUPIL ATTITUDES TOWARD EXTRA-CLASS ACTIVITIES 


HAROLD BRINEGAR 


Indiana University 


HAT do you think of the value of ac- 

tivities offered in your school?” 
“Should pupils be required to have passing 
grades in the solid subjects in order to be 
eligible to participate in activities?” 

These and other questions concerning the 
extra-class program were included in a gen- 
eral-attitudes questionnaire recently admin- 
istered to 9,744 high-school pupils in 37 
schools in Indiana. The purpose of this in- 
vestigation was to show how a study of pu- 
pil attitudes may provide valuable data for 
an internal public relations program. The 
problem resolved itself into the following 
aspects: (1) determining the specific prac- 
tices, conditions, and other factors believed 
to be associated with pupil satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction; (2) determining the extent of 
(a) significant attitudinal differences among 
the schools taking part in the survey and 
(d) significant differences of attitude toward 
the various areas of the individual school. 


PROCEDURE OF STUDY 


The schools were selected on a propor- 
tional basis so as to take into consideration 
the following features: geographical distri- 
bution, enrolment, type of community 
served, type of program offered, and popula- 
tion of community. The communities from 
which the schools were selected were 
grouped as follows: (1) four cities of more 
than 30,000 population, (2) seven cities of 
10,000-29,999 population, (3) eight cities of 
5,000-9,999 population, (4) five cities of 
2,500-4,999 population, (5) seven towns of 
less than 2,500 population, and (6) six rural 
school districts. 

In administering the check list, a sam- 
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pling technique was employed in schools 
with enrolments in excess of 500. In these 
schools representative classes were selected 
which provided a total sample of approxi- 
mately 100 pupils at each grade level. In 
schools of fewer than 500 pupils the check 
list was administered to the entire school 
body. 

The responses were tabulated separately 
for boys and girls at each grade level. The 
numbers of pupils in these groups were as fol- 
lows: Grade [IX—1,278 boys, 1,390 girls; 
Grade X—1,268 boys, 1,282 girls; Grade 
XI—1,208 boys, 1,221 girls; Grade XII— 
1,081 boys, 1,016 girls; totals—4,835 boys, 
4,909 girls. 

Of the eighty-one items which made up 
the check list, eight dealt directly with pu- 
pils’ attitudes toward the extra-class pro- 
gram. These eight items and the mean per 
cent of responses of the students in Grades 
IX-XII are shown in Table 1 and discussed 
below. 


RESULTS 


Participation in activities——As shown in 
Table 1, data concerning Item 1 (“Do you 
take part in as many activities as you would 
like?’”’) indicate that 14.9 per cent of the 
girls and 13.6 per cent of the boys felt that 
they took part in too many activities. The 
per cents making this response rose at each 
succeeding grade level for both boys and 
girls. This may suggest that pupils tended to 
take part in more and more activities as they 
progressed through school (data for Item 8 
support this interpretation’, or it may indi- 
cate that pupils tended to become more crit- 
ical concerning the value of extra-class ac- 
tivities as they advanced through school. 
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About 48 per cent of the respondents in- 
dicated that they took part in as many ac- 
tivities as they thought they should, where- 
as 37 per cent indicated that they would like 
to take part in more activities. Ninth- and 
tenth-grade respondents showed a greater 
tendency to want more activities than did 
pupils at eleventh- and twelfth-grade levels. 
This may suggest that ninth- and tenth- 
grade pupils were not permitted to take part 
in certain types of activities, or it may sug- 
gest that many of the students who may 
wish to take part in activities at ninth- and 
tenth-grade levels withdraw from school 
before reaching Grades XI and XII. 

Number of activities offered—The data 
presented under Item 2 in Table 1 concern 
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the number of activities offered in the 
school. Approximately 73 per cent of the 
respondents indicated that about the right 
number of activities was offered, with a 
slightly greater per cent of girls than of boys 
holding this attitude at each grade level. 
Approximately 17 per cent of the respond- 
ents indicated that too few activities were 
offered. A greater per cent of boys than of 
girls held this opinion, an attitudinal dif- 
ference which was most pronounced at the 
twelfth-grade level. 

Value of student activities—Data under 
Item 3 in the table show what appear to be 
significant differences of attitude between 
boys and girls in the first two responses to 
the question “What do you think of the 


TABLE 1 


MEAN PER CENTS OF 4,835 BOYS AND 4,909 GIRLS IN GRADES LX-XII RESPONDING 
TO QUESTIONS CONCERNING EXTRA-CLASS ACTIVITIES 


Per CENT 
REPLYING 
QUESTION AND ANSWER Boys Girls 
1. Do you take part in as many ac- 
tivities as you would like? 
Yes, perhaps too many....... 13.6 14.9 
Yes,asmanyasIthinkIshould 45.9 49.4 
No, would like to take part in 
2.0 1.0 
2. How do you feel about the 
number of activities offered in 
your school? 
About the right number...... 72.4 74.7 
Too many are offered........ 8.7 9.2 
Too few are offered.......... 19.0 15.3 
3. What do you think of the value 
of student activities in your 
school? 
Equal in value to solid subjects 54.1 64.2 
Of more value than solid sub- 
of less value than solid subjects 23.4 22.2 
A waste of time............. 22 1.7 
No response. . 1.6 1.0 


4. Do you feel that all the pupils 
have an opportunity to partici- 
pate in the activities program 
of your school? 

Yes, all have an opportunity to 


50.0 47.0 
All but a few have an opportu- 
nity to take part.. 24.7 24.5 


Only about half the students 

ae an opportunity to take 

Only: : few of the students have 
an to take 9.4 9.0 
No response. . : 9 4 


Per CENT 
REPLYING 
QuESTION AND ANSWER Boys Girls 
5. Should pupils be required to 
have passing grades in the solid 
subjects in order to be eligible 
to participate in activities? 
Yes, in all solid subjects...... 52.1 49.3 
= = some of the solid sub- 


34.4 34.1 
No, Should not be required. . 12.5 16.2 
No response. . 1.0 3 
6. Should activities be held during 
the regular school days? 
16.5 8.9 
Yes, all except the social activi- 
No response. . 
7. Does your school have as , many 
social activities as you think it 
should? 
About the right number...... 54.8 59.6 
Yes, perhaps too many....... 10.6 8.8 
No, should have more........ 33.4 31.2 
No response. . 1.2 4 
8. Check each of the activities 
listed below in which you actu- 
ally participate. 
Student council. . 9.1 6.4 
Special chorus or glee club. . 16.6 36.6 
Miscellaneous............... 8.9 10.2 
10.3 
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value of student activities in your school?” 
Sixty-four and two-tenths per cent of the 
girls indicated that they felt that activities 
were equal in value to the academic (or 
“solid’”’”) subjects, while 54.1 per cent of the 
boys held this attitude. Seventeen and 
seven-tenths per cent of the boys felt that 
the activities were of more value than the 
academic subjects, while 10.9 per cent of the 
girls shared this opinion. These differences 
of opinion appeared to be significant at each 
grade level, with the ninth-grade pupils 
showing the most favorable attitude toward 
the extra-class programs. 

Approximately 23 per cent of the pupils 
taking part indicated that they felt activi- 
ties were of less value than the academic 
subjects, and 2 per cent suggested that ac- 
tivities were a waste of time. Regarding the 
“waste-of-time” attitude, the ratio of boys 
to girls was almost 2 to 1. The largest per 
cent of negative response was shown for 
ninth-grade boys. 

Opportunity to participate in activities. — 
The data presented under Item 4 in Table 1 
concern opportunity of pupils to take part 
in the extra-class program. Approximately 
49 per cent of the participants indicated 
that all pupils had an opportunity to take 
part in activities. A greater per cent of boys 
than of girls held this attitude at each grade 
level, and the per cents of response for ninth- 
grade boys and girls were highest for their 
respective groups. 

Almost 25 per cent of the respondents in- 
dicated that all except a few pupils had an 
opportunity to take part in the activities 
program, 17 per cent believed that only 
about half the pupils had an opportunity to 
participate, and about 9 per cent indicated 
that only a few had the opportunity to take 
part. The agreement between boys and girls 
under these responses was relatively close, 
with the greatest disparity shown for the 
third response. Under Response 4 (most 
negative), the girls and boys were shown to 
be in close agreement at each grade level, 
with twelfth-grade pupils showing the great- 
est per cent of negative attitude. 

Eligibility standards for the extra-class pro- 
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gram.—Item 5 asks, “Should pupils be re- 
quired to have passing grades in the solid 
subjects in order to be eligible to participate 
in activities?” 

Approximately 50 per cent of the partici- 
pants indicated “Yes, in all solid subjects,” 
with the boys showing slightly higher per 
cents of response at each grade level. Rela- 
tively high per cents of response at the 
twelfth-grade level for both boys and girls 
may suggest further that this group tended 
to manifest the most critical attitude on 
questions pertaining to the activities pro- 
gram. 

More than 34 per cent of the respondents 
felt that passing marks in some of the aca- 
demic subjects should be required for eligi- 
bility to participate in activities, while more 
than 14 per cent indicated that passing 
marks in academic subjects should not be 
required. Thus more than four-fifths of the 
pupils taking part in the survey indicated 
that scholastic standards should be met in 
order to attain eligibility for participation in 
extra-class activities. The total per cents 
suggest that girls tended to be less con- 
cerned with scholastic standards than were 
boys. 

When to schedule activities —Data relat- 
ing to the time of holding the activities 
(Item 6) suggest that boys more than girls 
believed that activities should be held dur- 
ing the school day. More than 16 per cent of 
the boys felt that all activities should be 
held during school time, while only 8.9 per 
cent of the girls indicated this attitude. 
Ninth-grade pupils presented the highest 
per cents of response in this respect for both 
boys and girls, and the lowest per cents for 
their respective groups were shown for 
twelfth-grade boys and girls. 

The data presented under Response 2, 
“Yes, all except the social activities,” indi- 
cate that girls tended to hold a more favor- 
able attitude toward making activities an 
integral part of the school program than did 
boys and that both boys and girls tended to 
like social activities better as they pro- 
gressed through school. 

More than 13 per cent of the respondents 
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indicated that no extra-class activities 
should be held during the hours classes are 
in session. Relatively close agreement was 
shown here among boys of different grade 
levels. The girls, however, presented pro- 
gressively higher “No” per cents at each 
succeeding grade level, with 18.2 per cent of 
the Senior girls indicating that school time 
should not be given to activities. This may 
suggest that among the twelfth-grade girls 
there were more individuals who were aca- 
demicaliy inclined than there were at other 
grade levels. 

Social activities—Table 1 also presents 
data concerning Item 7, “Does your school 
have as many social activities as you think 
it should?” More than 57 per cent of the 
respondents indicated that about the right 
number of social activities were provided, 
with the girls showing a slightly larger per 
cent of most favorable response than did the 
boys at each grade level. The data indicated 
that both boys and girls tended to become 
more interested in social activities as they 
advanced through school, for the per cents of 
favorable responses became smaller at suc- 
ceeding grade levels. These differences were 
more pronounced for boys than for girls, 
however—a finding which may suggest that 
girls generally become interested in social 
activities earlier than do boys. 

Per cents listed under Response 2 (“‘Yes, 
perhaps too many”) suggest also that girls 
enjoyed social activities to a greater extent 
than did boys. About 11 per cent of the boys 
were shown to have held this attitude, while 
only 9 per cent of the girls indicated that too 
many social activities were provided. At 
only one grade level, the twelfth, was the 
per cent of response for girls greater than 
that for boys. Again this finding may sug- 
gest that there was among the twelfth-grade 
girls a fairly large group who felt that only 
the academic was important. 

The per cents of response to “‘No, should 
have more activities of this type” became 
progressively higher at each succeeding 
grade level for both boys and girls, with one 
exception (tenth-grade girls). This may sug- 
gest also that pupils tend to become more 
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interested in social activities as they grow 
older. Greater per cents of tenth- and 
twelfth-grade boys than of girls at the same 
grade levels suggested an unusual interest in 
social activities for these groups. It would 
seem that boys tend to show more variabil- 
ity in attitude toward social activities than 
do girls. 

Types of activities in which students par- 
ticipate—From the per cents presented for 
Item 8 in Table 1, it would seem that clubs 
provided opportunity for participation to 
the greatest number of pupils. About 72 per 
cent of the girls and 53 per cent of the boys 
indicated that they took part in club activi- 
ties. Progressively higher per cents partici- 
pating in clubs were shown for both boys 
and girls at each successive grade level. This 
may suggest that more clubs were organized 
for eleventh and twelfth than for ninth and 
tenth grades. 

Athletics provided the most popular ac- 
tivity for boys; 58.7 per cent indicated that 
they took part in activities of this type. Sur- 
prisingly enough, 37.8 per cent of the girls 
were shown to take part in athletics. It is 
altogether possible that physical-education 
classes may have been considered as ath- 
letics by many of the boys and girls who 
took part in the survey. It appeared that 
ninth- and tenth-grade pupils were more 
interested in athletics than were pupils at 
eleventh- and twelfth-grade levels. 

The data listed under “Dramatics” sug- 
gested that both boys and girls had a greater 
opportunity to take part in plays at each 
succeeding grade level. Whereas only about 
9 per cent of the ninth-grade respondents 
indicated that they took part in dramatics, 
approximately 19 per cent of the twelfth- 
grade respondents were shown to have taken 
part in activities of this type. This would in- 
dicate that parts in school plays were usually 
given to upperclassmen. A greater per cent 
of girls than of boys took part in dramatics 
at every grade level. 

Although as many girls as boys might 
have been expected to be members of stu- 
dent councils, the per cents listed under 
“Student council” indicate that the ratio of 
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boys to girls is 1.4 to 1. A similar ratio of 
boys to girls was shown in the responses for 
each grade level, although the numbers be- 
came progressively larger for each succeed- 
ing group. Twelfth-grade boys were shown 
to make up 20 per cent of the total member- 
ship of student councils, while twelfth-grade 
girls provided only 12.6 per cent of the 
membership. 

The per cents listed under ‘Special cho- 
rus or glee club” may suggest that girls were 
encouraged to take part in activities involv- 
ing singing to a greater extent than were 
boys or that girls may have enjoyed singing 
more than did boys. A greater per cent of 
boys were shown to be interested in singing 
at each succeeding grade level, whereas the 
per cents of girls who took part in singing 
activities remained relatively constant at 
different grade levels. It would seem that 
boys tend to become more interested in 
singing as they grow older. 

The numbers of pupils who indicated that 
they took part in band activities showed 
that the tenth grade provided more band 
members than any other grade level. More 
girls than boys were engaged in band activi- 
ties, but the per cents for girls were greater 
only at tenth- and eleventh-grade levels. 
The slight differences among the different 
grade levels and between boys and girls sug- 
gest, however, that sex and grade level were 
relatively insignificant as factors in par- 
ticipation in band activities. 

The large number of students (1,275) 
making no response to this item suggests 
that there may have been pupils in each 
school who were not interested in extra- 
class activities. 


EVALUATION OF THE SCHOOLS 


In order that participating schools might 
be evaluated in terms of interschool varia- 
bility in general attitudinal climate, as well 
as in terms of variability of student attitude 
toward different areas of the individual 
school, the thirty-seven high schools were 
assigned numbers which coincided with the 
numerical rank order that the over-all per 
cent of favorable response entitled the school 
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to hold. The schools were ranked from 1 (the 
school showing the most favorable atti- 
tudes) through 37 (the school showing the 
least favorable attitudes). Thus it was pos- 
sible to determine to what extent individual 
schools varied from their general average in 
terms of attitudes toward specific areas, 
such as extra-class activities. 

Table 2 presents data, grouped according 


TABLE 2 


MEAN RANKS OF 37 HIGH SCHOOLS IN 
CITIES OF VARIOUS SIZES ACCORDING 
TO Pupits’ ATTITUDES TOWARD 
GENERAL SCHOOL PROGRAM AND 
TOWARD EXTRA-CLASS ACTIVITIES 


Rank on Rank on 


General Extra- 
School class 

Population Group Program Activities 
Rural schools... .... 17.0 8.1 
Under 2,500........ 26.2 14.5 
2,500-'4,999...... 20.6 13.2 
5,000- 9,999...... 12.4 20.4 
10,000-29,999...... 16.3 24.4 
28.0 35.3 


to population, concerning pupil attitudes 
toward extra-class activities. These data in- 
dicate that the type and size of school may 
bear a close relation to the type of extra- 
class program available to the pupils. The 
pupils in the smaller schools generally 
tended to hold a more favorable attitude to- 
ward the extra-class program than did pu- 
pils in the larger schools. It is possible that 
this difference may be due in part to par- 
ticipation in activities by a greater per cent 
of the student bodies in small schools than is 
possible in schools with larger enrolments. 

Data not presented here show that pupils 
in eight schools had significantly more fa- 
vorable attitudes toward the extra-class pro- 
gram than toward other areas of the school. 
Conversely, eight schools were represented 
in rank-order positions so far below their 
positions in over-all attitudinal climate that 
an internal audit of the activities program 
might well be in order in each case. 

The range of per cents of favorable re- 
sponse (48.4-91.4) indicated significantly 
wide extremes of pupil opinion toward extra- 
class activities. Three schools with large en- 
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rolments, whose attitudes showed large neg- 
ative deviations from the mean, appeared to 
be in need of immediate investigation of the 
activities programs. The school which 
ranked first in both general school attitude 
and attitude toward extra-class activities 
showed a significantly higher per cent of 
favorable attitude toward extra-class activi- 
ties than was indicated by any other school. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Data gathered from the general-attitudes 
questionnaire, constructed to discover pupil 
attitudes toward extra-class activities, indi- 
cate the following: 

1. Size of school appeared to have a defi- 
nite influence on attitudes of pupils toward 
extra-class activities. In general, pupils in 
the smaller schools held the more favorable 
attitudes. 

2. The slight differences between atti- 
tudes of boys and girls on some items sug- 
gested that sex of pupils had little bearing 
on attitudes held by pupils toward the ac- 
tivities in which participation is permitted 
to both sexes. 

3. Since it was shown that eleventh- and 
twelfth-grade pupils took a more active part 
in school activities than did pupils at the 
ninth- and tenth-grade levels, wider experi- 
ence and maturity of pupils, as determined 
by grade levels, may have been more sig- 
nificant determinants of attitudes toward 
activities than was sex of pupils. 

4. Since successive grade levels showed 
progressively higher per cents of participa- 
tion in student councils by both boys and 
girls, it would appear that equal grade repre- 
sentation was not followed by a majority of 
the participating schools. Also, the per cents 
indicate that more boys than girls took part 
in student-council activities. 
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5. Clubs appeared to be the most com- 
mon type of activity offered in the schools 
taking part in the survey. Approximately 
two-thirds of the participants indicated that 
they took part in club activities. 

6. In general, respondents felt that pass- 
ing marks in academic subjects should be 
required for participation in the activity 
program. 

7. Pupils tended to think that extra-class 
activities, with the exception of the social 
activities, should be held on school time. 
Many pupils (more than a third) suggested 
that more social activities should be pro- 
vided. 

8. Since more than a third of the respond- 
ents indicated that they would like to take 
part in more extra-class activities, an area of 
intense dissatisfaction was pointed out for 
many schools taking part in the survey. 
Some dissatisfaction was further indicated 
in that approximately a quarter of the 
respondents felt that not all pupils had an 
opportunity to participate in the extra-class 
program. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR SCHOOL PRACTICE 


The implications of this study are clear 
for those who believe that the pupil should 
be the point of departure in the public rela- 
tions program. Many educators agree that 
we should start with the pupil himself. What 
are his needs as he sees them? What areas of 
his school would he have us improve? High- 
school pupils are consumers—consumers of 
educational offerings—and the opinions of 
consumers, as any business organization will 
agree, are vitally important. It seems prob- 
able that only through a conscientious effort 
to strike at the core of pupil dissatisfaction 
can we hope to meet the challenge of the 
needs and interests of modern youth. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN SOVIET EDUCATION 


RUTH WIDMAYER 
Portland State College, Portland, Oregon 


NUMBER of interesting developments 
A have taken place in the Soviet educa- 
tional system in the past few years. It is im- 
portant for us to be aware of educational 
policies in the Soviet Union, for not only is 
education one of the major weapons of the 
Communist party for insuring the loyalty, de- 
votion, and competence of its citizenry, but 
it is also one of the features of Soviet society 
which is regarded with a high degree of ap- 
proval by the masses. Even those who have 
fled the regime and have the greatest hos- 
tility toward communism in general express 
positive sentiments about the system of 
public education in the U.S.S.R. Professor 


Fainsod, of Harvard University, who per- 
sonally interviewed a number of ex-Soviet 
citizens, reports: 


When Soviet émigrés are asked what features 
of the Soviet regime they would keep if they 
were free to build a new order in Russia, there 
is a surprising uniformity of response. Almost 
all choose free schools, free medical service, 
and other welfare features of the Soviet state.? 


Fainsod’s observations are borne out by 
numerous other studies of Soviet émigrés 
and escapees.” 

The recent changes in Soviet education 
do not represent drastic departures from 
previous practices but are rather a return to 
policies previously repudiated or partially 
abandoned. The three most significant de- 
velopments are the reintroduction of coedu- 


1 Merle Fainsod, How Russia Is Ruled, p. 496. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1953. 


2 For example, the Harvard University Refugee 
Interview Project. The author was familiar with 
much of this interview material while a fellow at 
the Harvard Russian Research Center in 1950-52. 
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cation, the establishment of ten-year educa- 
tion in the urban areas of the country, and 
stress on “polytechnic education. 


COEDUCATION 


When the Soviet government took power, 
one of its first acts was the establishment of 
a coeducational school system to replace the 
segregated schools of the Tsarist era. This 
action was the application in the schools of 
the Communist policy of sexual equality. 
Over the years since the revolution the mer- 
its of coeducation had come to be taken for 
granted, much as they are in the United 
States, and thus it was a considerable jolt to 
Soviet teachers, parents, and students when, 
rather suddenly in the midst of World War 
II (1943), the government decided to elimi- 
nate coeducation in the major cities and in- 
dustrial centers. 

Several reasons were given for this move. 
One argument was that separating boys and 
girls from each other during adolescence 
would improve discipline, a problem which 
had plagued the Soviet schools from the 
very beginning. Another explanation was 
that research on the development of youth 
had shown that boys and girls mature at dif- 
ferent rates and ages and that they could 
thus be taught more effectively by a pro- 
gram geared to the needs of each sex. Relat- 
ed to this argument was the claim that the 
educational needs of boys and girls differed 
in certain important respects and that these 
needs could best be met by teaching the two 
sexes independently. Three areas in particu- 
lar were mentioned as requiring separate 
schools. Physical education was the chief 
bone of contention. Military training was a 
great concern at the time, and it was felt 
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SOVIET EDUCATION 


that this aspect of education could be great- 
ly facilitated under the new plan. It was 
also maintained that girls should be taught 
certain subjects which would be of special 
interest to the future wife and mother, such 
as child care, sewing, practical nursing, and 
the like. The leaders emphatically declared, 
however, that the partial abandonment of 
coeducation did not mean any change in the 
Communist party’s attitude toward the 
equality of women; that, aside from the dif- 
ferences in curriculum mentioned, boys and 
girls would still receive the same type and 
quality of education. 

A few years after the establishment of 
separate schools in the large population cen- 
ters, a prominent Soviet publication, the 
Literary Gazette, carried a long editorial on 
the subject of coeducation and encouraged 
its readers to send in their views on the sub- 
ject. The Literary Gazette was soon deluged 
with responses, and several issues of the 
publication between April and August, 1950, 
were devoted to printing the letters dealing 
with the controversy. Invariably the letters 
favoring a return to coeducation were in the 
majority, and the editors of the paper 
seemed obviously to favor this point of view. 

Again in 1953 the Literary Gazette threw 
open its pages to a discussion of the merits 
of coeducation versus separate schools. This 
time, too, the sentiment was unmistakably 
in favor of coeducation. Parents, teachers, 
and school officials presented argument 
after argument to support coeducation and 
to discredit separate schools. The greatly 
outnumbered advocates of separate educa- 
tion were virtually ridiculed by the editor of 
the paper. Their statements were made to 
appear as superficial and inept at best, anti- 
Marxist at worst. 

The strong position taken by Literary 
Gazette seemed to presage a reversal of policy 
on this matter, and such was the case. In 
July, 1954, the Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R. passed a decree stating, “In re- 
sponse to the wishes of parents and the opin- 
ions of teachers, coeducation is to be intro- 
duced in the schools of Moscow, Leningrad, 
and other cities, beginning with the 1954-55 
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school year.’’® The “wishes of parents and 
the opinions of teachers” were gleaned not 
only from the pages of Literary Gazette but 
from numerous meetings held in many parts 
of the country where the problem of coedu- 
cation was discussed. It was claimed that 
seventy thousand persons in Moscow alone 
participated in meetings on the subject of 
the expediency of retaining separate edu- 
cation.‘ 

From reading the accounts in the Soviet 
press of the consensus of these meetings, one 
would conclude that the Soviet government 
was simply complying with the overwhelm- 
ing sentiment of the people and acting ac- 
cordingly. While it is likely that the side 
which the government itself had come to 
favor was given the fullest publicity and the 
opposing view ignored, it is also possible 
that the reports of public sentiment on this 
issue were not completely faked. Separate 
schools were unpopular, not only because of 
their intrinsic philosophy, but because of the 
great inconvenience they caused for parents 
and students. There were frequent com- 
plaints similar to those of the parents who 
lived within a block of a school, but, since it 
was a boys’ school, their daughter had to 
travel halfway across town to reach her 
school. This sort of situation aroused much 
hostility, which might be directed against 
the government itself in the long run. 

In discussing the reintroduction of coedu- 
cation, the Minister of Education admitted 
that separate education did not solve any of 
the problems that it was anticipated it 
would. He declared: 


Study of experience in conducting separate 
instruction showed that it did not help to im- 
prove educational work in schools. In addition, 
separate education led to a breakdown in dis- 
cipline in a number of boys’ schools. Practice 
has shown also that there is no need to intro- 
duce any basic differences in the physical- 
education program for boys and girls. Certain 
physical-culture classes need only to be varied 
for some pupils. Moreover, experience in co- 
educational schools has demonstrated that 


8 Pravda, July 18, 1954, p. 1. 
4 Ibid. 
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different physical-culture classes for boys and 
girls can be successfully conducted under 
coeducational conditions also. Physical-culture 
programs which include these differences remain 
basically the same for all kinds of schools. 

Experience shows that in coeducational 
schools the life of the students is more inter- 
esting and creative, and Young Pioneer and 
extra-curriculum activities become richer and 
more varied. 

Simple and friendly relationships between 
boys and girls develop in coeducational schools. 
Under the separate school system, when boys 
and girls meet only rarely and only outside the 
school, the establishment of such friendly 
relationships is more difficult, and this some- 
times leads to undesirable consequences.°® 


There are reasons for believing that the 
Soviet leaders have been sincere in their pro- 
fessions regarding equal rights for women 
and that the partial abandonment of coedu- 
cation was not a step in the direction of un- 
dermining women’s rights. As many girls as 
boys have been, and are, attending the 
schools, from primary grades through the 
university, and girls are encouraged to enter 
every occupation and are paid the same 
wages as men. It is not uncommon to find 
women digging ditches, laying bricks, work- 
ing in the fields and on the railroads. Wheth- 
er this kind of crude physical labor really 
enhances women’s position in society, even 
when their wages are equal to those of men, 
is debatable. A more significant barometer 
of sexual equality is found in the opportuni- 
ties afforded women in the professions. 
Aside from the large number of women in 
such traditionally feminine fields as teach- 
ing, nursing, and office-work, the medical 
profession in the Soviet Union contains 
more women than men. Women are also 
numerous in the field of law; there are prob- 
ably more women judges than men in the 
lower courts. The engineering and technical 
professions have many women in their ranks. 

The encouragement of women education- 
ally and professionally serves two vital pur- 
poses of the Soviet regime. At the same time 
that it fulfils Marxist-Leninist prescriptions 
regarding the role of women, thereby adding 


5 Pravda, July 20, 1954, p. 2. 
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a note of verisimilitude to the oft-repeated 
claims of fidelity to the principles of the 
“founding fathers’? of communism, it also 
makes possible the fuller utilization of all 
human resources for the ever expanding 
economy of the country. Without the par- 
ticipation of women in the economy the 
whole rate of industrial expansion would be 
considerably slowed down. 

While emphasizing the role of women as 
professional workers, it must not be forgot- 
ten that the role of wife and mother is like- 
wise glorified in present-day Russia. The 
woman who combines the role of mother and 
worker is especially appreciated, for she con- 
tributes dually to the regime. 


TEN-YEAR EDUCATION 


The educational aim of the Communists 
was originally to provide for the education 
of every person up to the limits of his capaci- 
ty. This impressive aim was never realized. 
The problem of providing even the most 
basic elementary education for the vast 
hordes of illiterate peasants and workers 
which the Soviet government inherited from 
the Tsarist regime had to be tackled before 
any consideration could be given to mass 
secondary and higher education. Until 1949 
only the four primary years of education 
were compulsory throughout all areas of the 
country, with seven years being required by 
that date only in urban areas. Then univer- 
sal seven-year education was decreed for the 
entire nation.® 

An important decree had been passed in 
1940 relating to the secondary schools which 
seemed to establish seven years as the maxi- 
mum amount of education for the average 
Soviet citizen. This decree required the pay- 
ment of tuition fees for the last three years 
of the secondary school. While the fees were 
modest (around 200 rubles per year) and by 
no means prohibitive for families with only 
a few children, they were a real deterrent to 
children from large families and encouraged 


6 The seconday school, which includes the four 
primary years, consists of a so-called “incomplete 
middle school’? of seven years and a “complete 
middle school” of ten years. 
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these children to drop out of school, espe- 
cially if they were not making high marks. 
The requirement of tuition fees confirmed 
the belief on the part of many observers that 
the Soviet system was tending in the direc- 
tion of establishing and perpetuating a new 
class society, since it made educational ad- 
vantages possible for the children from the 
upper classes. 

The practical effects of the measure were 
that, after finishing seven years of schooling, 
the average Soviet youth either went direct- 
ly to work at the age of fourteen (most 
Soviet children begin school at the age of 
seven) at some unskilled job or went to a 
technical school which prepared him for a 
job as a “middle-grade specialist,” such as 
an automobile mechanic, shoemaker, print- 
er, or chef. Still others chose, or were drafted 
into, the labor reserve schools which have a 
two-year program for training chemists, 
miners, transport and communication work- 
ers, and a six-month program for training 
semiskilled workers in such fields as coal- 
and ore-mining, metal-working, and con- 
struction projects. Ordinarily the jobs avail- 
able for graduates of these schools are poorly 
paid and have little prestige value. More 
lucrative and attractive jobs are available 
only to graduates of higher educational in- 
stitutions which are, in turn, accessible only 
to those who have finished the complete ten- 
year middle school. 

Now, apparently, the Soviet government 
is about to realize, in the foreseeable future, 
its long-delayed goal of providing at least a 
complete secondary education for all Soviet 
youth. The Nineteenth Communist Party 
Congress, which met in 1952, proposed the 
change from seven- to ten-year education in 
the capital cities and large industrial centers 
by the end of 1955 and universal ten-year 
education during the following five years. 
Within a year after the meeting of the Nine- 
teenth Party Congress, plans had been made 
to achieve ten-year education in the 120 
largest cities of Russia. Since then these 
plans have been gradually fulfilled. 

Nothing has been said explicitly about 
the elimination of tuition fees for the last 
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three years of education in the secondary 
schools. It seems fair to assume that these 
fees will be abolished, as it is highly unlikely 
that parents would be forced to pay to send 
their children to school. 

The extension of educational opportuni- 
ties for Soviet youth is significant from sev- 
eral dimensions. First, it would seem to indi- 
cate that the Soviet system has reached the 
stage of economic development where it can 
afford the luxury of longer schooling for its 
youth and also that the economy has need 
for workers with a better general education- 
al background. Furthermore, as is the case 
with the revival of coeducation, the prolon- 
gation of general education is likely to result 
in the government’s being able to identify 
itself with popular demands and aspirations. 
The morale of the Soviet people is almost 
certain to be improved by this action. 

Another possible result of this develop- 
ment may be a partial halt in the trend to- 
ward greater class stratification in the 
Soviet Union. As long as the primary basis 
for advancement in the society continues to 
be ability and training, the accessibility to 
the average citizen of the means of acquiring 
competence, that is, educational institu- 
tions, will mean a continued high degree of 
social mobility. 


POLYTECHNIC EDUCATION 


The concept of polytechnic education was 
as basic to the original Soviet educational 
plans as was coeducation and the achieve- 
ment of universal primary and secondary 
schooling. The educational theory advanced 
by Marx and Engels, and subsequently by 
Lenin and the Bolshevik educational lead- 
ers, proposed a type of schooling that would 
include technical training as well as mental 
and physical education and would involve 
instruction in the general principles of the 
major processes of production, and practical 
information and experience in the use of 
tools. The purpose of this education was to 
give all students an understanding of the 
technological foundations of their society. It 
was not intended to be a means of specific 
vocational training. During the early years 
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of the twenties and thirties, attempts were 
made to introduce polytechnic education; 
visits to factories were frequently made, and 
workshops established in some schools. The 
public school system was known as the Uni- 
fied Labor School. But teachers did not un- 
derstand the meaning or value of polytech- 
nic education and were not adequately pre- 
pared to teach it. As a result it became some- 
thing of a farce, often degenerating into 
crude attempts at manual training with ob- 
solete tools, which gave the student a dis- 
torted, rather than a realistic, concept of 
modern industry. For these reasons and be- 
cause of the great emphasis on formal, con- 
ventional studies in the thirties, genuine 
polytechnic education became a dead letter 
after 1937. But like other temporarily dis- 
carded objectives of Soviet education, poly- 
technic education was also fated for a ren- 
aissance. Once again, after a twenty-year 
silence, we hear: 


Students must become familiar with the use 
and application of physics, chemistry, biology, 
geography, mathematics, and mechanical draw- 
ing in industry and agriculture. They must be- 
come familiar with modern production and its 
components (power, machinery, methods, and 
productive organization), and on the basis of 
these sciences, they must be armed with certain 
habits essential to future practical work, and 
they must be helped to understand the con- 
nection between studying the principles of 
science and their socially usefvi work which is 
carried on for educational purposes.” 


New curriculums were worked out for all 
Soviet schools in 1954 to make provision for 
the application of polytechnic education. 
Manual-arts classes were introduced in the 
first through the fourth grades. Children in 
those grades will learn to make various ar- 
ticles out of paper and wood and learn to 
tend crops and animals. Fifth-grade pupils 
will spend two hours a week working in 
school gardens and shops and will learn 
modeling, map-making, and the use of the 
abacus. In the seventh and eighth grades a 
new chemistry curriculum was introduced 
together with a new program of mechanical 


.1 Pravda, August 30, 1953, p. 1. 
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drawing in which attention is given to 
sketches and the reading of blueprints. 

Along with the increased stress of science 
has come a reduced program in certain 
other fields. The study of foreign languages, 
for example, used to begin in the third grade; 
now it commences with the fifth grade. The 
curriculums in history and the Russian lan- 
guage have also been somewhat curtailed. 

The always heavy emphasis of the Soviet 
schools on physical and natural science is 
thus being given an additional boost. It 
would seem that the product of the Soviet 
school will be a generation of technically and 
mechanically minded people, with a definite 
scientific orientation, who will be well pre- 
pared for life in a society which places a pre- 
mium upon industrial progress. This may 
have profound and far-reaching conse- 
quences on the further advancement of 
Soviet industry, science, and technology. In 
the last analysis, it may be the Soviet edu- 
cational system which will make the Soviet 
Union a formidable challenge to the rest of 
the world in terms of technological develop- 
ment. 

CONCLUSION 


The Soviet youth of today is being 
trained for a longer period than ever before 
to accept the complete equality of both 
sexes, to work hard for his own advance- 
ment and for the “Socialist fatherland,” and 
to understand the basic processes involved 
in his country’s industrial system. And 
though he may resent much that his govern- 
ment does, he seems grateful for the oppor- 
tunity provided by the public schools to re- 
ceive a free education. Our diplomatic policy 
must take into full account what the youth 
have been taught in their schools and the 
fact that the schools are powerful sources of 
support for the regime. It must be remem- 
bered that, even when the Soviet citizen re- 
pudiates communism consciously, he cannot 
automatically and instantaneously shake off 
the training and mental habits which he has 
acquired during his formative years; he is 
bound to reflect many of the values which 
he has imbibed, often unconsciously, from 
his teachers and textbooks. 
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RELATION BETWEEN A TEACHER-ATTITUDE INVENTORY 
AND PUPILS’ RATINGS OF TEACHERS 


NOLAN C. KEARNEY 
Public Schools, St. Paul, Minnesota 


PATRICK D. ROCCHIO 
Long Beach City College, Long Beach, California 


UPILS’ OPINIONS about their teachers are 

being considered by educators and 
school administrators as indicative of teach- 
ing success. It is quite natural that this 
should be so. Hart (14), in his collection of 
secondary-school pupils’ judgments of their 
teachers, is explicit in his emphasis on the 
importance of pupils’ regard for their in- 
structors. The numerous studies (6, 8, 10, 
18) that have been reported dealing with 
pupils’ ratings of teachers imply the impor- 
tance of such judgments. However, the find- 
ings have not been applied, to any great 
extent, to the specific problem of teacher 
appraisal with an objective instrument. To 
the present writers, pupils’ reactions to their 
teachers are of importance largely because 
they reflect teacher-pupil relationships. It is 
assumed, of course, that these relationships 
are but one of many essential aspects of 
teaching success. 

Teacher-pupil relations essentially deter- 
mine what might be labeled as the “social- 
emotional atmosphere” of the classroom. 
That this atmosphere is crucially important 
in determining the nature of behavior and 
learning is attested by the growing body of 
literature on the subject. The significance of 
the impact made by the personality of the 
teacher on the pupil was seldom investigated 
in the not too distant past, while today the 
literature is replete with articles dealing 
with the subject. Most of this material, how- 
ever, is of a theoretical, if not speculative, 
nature and does not border on what might 


be called research. While several articles 
have been written by research workers (1, 2, 
3, 17), many facets of the problem await 
more extensive and intensive experimenta- 
tion. One such study is herewith presented. 


THE PROBLEM 


The purpose of this investigation was to 
determine whether the ratings of secondary- 
school teachers by their pupils were signifi- 
cantly related to the teachers’ ability to 
maintain harmonious relations with pupils. 
The instrument utilized to appraise the abil- 
ity to maintain harmonious relations in the 
classroom was the Minnesota Teacher Atti- 
tude Inventory (12), hereafter designated 
MTAI. Research (9, 11, 15, 16) over a peri- 
od of years has shown that this instrument 
is capable of differentiating between teach- 
ers who get along well with pupils in inter- 
personal classroom relations and those who 
do not. A validity coefficient of .60 was ob- 
tained between MTAI scores and a combi- 
nation of several teacher-rating criteria, 
such as pupils’ ratings of the teacher, ex- 
perts’ ratings of the teacher, and principals’ 
ratings of the teacher. 

While the present study does not follow 
the same experimental design used by the 
authors of the MTAI in securing pupil rat- 
ings of teachers, it is felt that, if the MTAI 
truly measures what it purports to measure 
(that is, an attitude which is a predisposed 
set toward dealing with children), it should 
be expected that teachers who are able to 
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maintain a state of “harmonious interper- 
sonal relations in the classroom’? will be bet- 
ter liked by their pupils than those who are 
unable to maintain such relations. 


THE SUBJECTS AND THE METHOD 


The pupil subjects in this study include 
the entire membership of the Sophomore 
and Senior classes of four of the ten senior 
high schools located in a midwestern city of 
approximately three hundred thousand 
population. The two high schools shown by 
the MTAI scores of the teachers to have the 
most desirable teacher attitudes, and the 
two high schools shown by the MTAI scores 
of the teachers to have the least desirable 
teacher attitudes, were selected. 


TABLE 1 
NUMBER AND PER CENT OF MEN AND WOMEN 
TEACHERS NAMED AS BEST LIKED AND 
LEAST LIKED BY THEIR PUPILS, AND MEAN 
AGE AND MEAN MTAI SCORE OF TEACHERS 
IN EACH CATEGORY 


Least 


The device used to select the teachers 
liked most and those liked least by their 
pupils took the form of a questionnaire. 
Each pupil was requested to (1) name the 
subjects taken during the year which were 
taught by two teachers least liked by him 
and (2) name the subjects taken during the 
year which were taught by two teachers 
liked best by him. The pupils were requested 
to complete the questionnaire in the late 
spring of the year, as it was felt that teachers 
and pupils had had ample opportunity for 
mutual acquaintance at the end of the 
school year. 

The teachers who taught the subjects 
named by the pupils were classified on the 
basis of the difference in the number of 
times they were chosen as best liked and the 
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number of times they were chosen as least 
liked (best minus least). The pupils men- 
tioned subjects taught by 121 teachers in the 
four schools. The fifty-one teachers having 
the highest scores were used to represent the 
upper extreme in teacher-pupil relations as 
judged by their pupils. The lowest forty-nine 
were used to represent the lower extreme in 
teacher-pupil relations. The twenty-one 
teachers between these two extremes were 
not utilized in the study. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 shows the mean MTAT score, 
mean age, and the number of male teachers 
and female teachers for each category. The 
number of men and women teachers in each 
category is about the same—a finding which 
agrees with previous investigations of sex 
differences of teachers who are liked or dis- 
liked by their pupils (4, 5, 13). In addition, 
the factor of age does not appear to be re- 
lated to the quality of teacher-pupil rela- 
tions as judged by their pupils. 

The significance of the differences were 
tested by an analysis of variance. The F 
value was found to be 8.76, significant at the 
01 level. Thus the results indicate that sig- 
nificant differences existed between the 
mean MTAI scores of teachers liked best 
and teachers liked least by their pupils. An 
examination of Table 1 shows that the dif- 
ference is in favor of the best-liked teachers. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The most important conclusion of this 
study is that the MTAT is a useful instru- 
ment for predicting the feeling tone on the 
part of the pupil for his teacher. If the con- 
tention by Bush (7) that pupil liking for his 
teacher is one of the most powerful factors 
in bringing about an effective learning situa- 
tion, then it behooves educators and school 
administrators to consider the use of the 
MTAI in the selection and training of pros- 
pective teachers. Obviously the selection of 
prospective teachers cannot be taken care 
of by the use of the MTAI alone. Selection 
should be a long-time process, during which 
there would be many opportunities for ob- 
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servation and evaluation of the student as a 
prospective teacher. 

Finally, school administrators who wish 
to improve the learning situations in their 
classrooms may use the MTATI as a back- 
ground for an in-service training program, 
as a large number of the items deal with 
classroom situations. With experience in its 
use, superintendents could learn to use the 
MTAI (probably in connection with other 
criteria, some of which are yet undeveloped) 
in the evaluation and improvement of in- 
service programs and in the selection of 
teachers for promotions to positions involv- 
ing interpersonal relations. 
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EVALUATION PROMOTES UNDERSTANDING OF 
THE TOTAL SCHOOL PROGRAM 


RUSSELL P. KROPP 
Florida State University 


LTHOUGH the major purpose of evaluation 
in education, it is generally agreed, is 
to assess the extent to which students are 
achieving the objectives of a school’s pro- 
gram, another important outcome is that it 
permits the staff to gain a thorough under- 
standing of the entire program. Such an un- 
derstanding, in terms of curriculum, course 
articulation, placement, and the like, usu- 
ally develops in working through the initial 
methodological steps and would be acquired 
even if the evaluation were not carried to 
completion. 


FIRST STEP IN EVALUATION PROCESS 


The first step in evaluation is to define, in 
terms of student behaviors, the broad objec- 
tives of the school. Next, the staff searches 
for instances throughout the school pro- 
gram where it is probable that students who 
have achieved the behaviors display them. 

To give behavioral definitions to the 
broad, rather than the intermediate, objec- 
tives is done deliberately and is predicated 
on experience with each method. If one 
starts with course objectives, certain un- 
desirable phenomena usually occur. Teach- 
er interest flags prematurely, since the 
objectives of a fellow-teacher, say in chemis- 
try, do not generate much interest for the 
commerce or the English teacher. Too much 
stress is inadvertently placed on acquisition 
of content and too little on the forms of be- 
havior. Also, starting with course objectives 
frequently results in fragmentary evaluation 
of specifics, since evaluating the integration 
of behaviors appears to be extraneous in 
that context. Even more serious, when 
broad objectives are formulated from im- 
mediate objectives, the broad aims usually 
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become rationalizations for perpetuating the 
existing program. Only rarely do these con- 
sequences follow from beginning with the 
broad objectives. 

When listing the broad objectives for op- 
erational definition, critical thinking will 
probably be included, since it is held as a 
goal of instruction in public schools almost 
without exception. The typical reaction of 
many teachers is, ““But we have no course in 
critical thinking.” And this is the point 
where penetrating insights seem to come 
quickest; for the program is probably geared 
to the achievement of this objective to some 
extent, although teachers may not recognize 
it as such. Teachers apparently are not fully 
informed of the work of colleagues and the 
sequential aspect of instruction; consequent- 
ly they lose sight of the integrated nature of 
the program. 

In terms of critical thinking, analysis re- 
veals that the instruction in elementary- 
school grades is concentrated mainly on the 
development of abilities and skills which are 
needed to manipulate symbolic materials—a 
development that is the foundation of all 
critical thinking. Later in the program, spe- 
cific courses contribute to the development 
of critical thinking by the employment of 
unique content and the cultivation of 
higher-order symbolic operations: for ex- 
ample, in English, the analysis of documents 
to detect propaganda; in geometry, reason- 
ing in deductive systems; in consumership 
courses, the evaluation of products with re- 
gard to specified criteria; in science, the ap- 
plication of scientific methods to the study 
and solution of human problems. Thus, be- 
ginning with the broad objective generates 
insights into the common tasks of the entire 
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EVALUATION AND THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


school—tasks that are worked on at all lev- 
els of instruction irrespective of the particu- 
lar content a teacher may deal with. Such 
insights might be completely lost or be much 
shallower if the evaluation were confined to 
single courses. 

Giving behavioral definitions to broad 
objectives causes teachers to rethink their 
own course objectives. This is a desirable re- 
examination, since broad objectives do not 
place heavy emphasis on content but place 
it on making habitual certain forms of be- 
havior, while course objectives for the most 
part are concerned with content. This state- 
ment is not to be construed to mean that 
content is unimportant: the three R’s are 
regarded as content and it is recognized that 
one cannot think without content. But be- 
cause many teachers at the secondary- 
school level seem to be ‘“‘content-bound,”’ it 
is helpful to them and their students if they 
perceive that, even with different content, 
the same broad objectives can be achieved. 
For example, in developing an appreciation 
of poetry, the choice of the particular set of 
poems (the content) is arbitrary because 
many contents can lead to the achievement 
of the same objective. An awareness of this 
possibility leads the teacher to use several 
sets of poems at different abstractive levels 
compatible with the abilities of each student 
without fearing that the objective will not 
be achieved. This awareness also leads to 
better course-achievement examinations, 
which for too long have been specified com- 
pletely in terms of content. 


SECOND STEP IN EVALUATION PROCESS 


The second step in evaluation consists in 
locating school situations in which behaviors 
represented by the objectives will probably 
occur if students have achieved them. Once 
the situations are identified, it is possible to 
determine the extent to which students are 
displaying the desired behaviors. 

When carrying out this step, teachers 
quickly realize that the broad objectives ap- 
parently respect no grade placement and 
have only slightly more respect for much of 
the content of particular courses, Consider 
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again the objective of developing critical 
thinking, which begins in the elementary 
grades and which later pervades differenti- 
ated courses of the secondary level. The 
search for situations provides a climate for 
fresh insight into the unified structure of the 
school program. 

Simultaneously it brings into focus the 
lack of integration among courses and the 
unfortunate placement of certain experi- 
ences. Frequently, searching for situations 
reveals that a school program lacks con- 
tinuity; that is, it is not geared to maximize 
the probability of achievement of objec- 
tives. Instruction may not be given sys- 
tematically so that one teacher can capital- 
ize on the work of another. Similarly, it 
often becomes evident that outcomes of in- 
struction in concurrent courses are never 
integrated into the desired comprehensive 
behaviors. The staff becomes more aware of 
its interdependence, and this awareness of- 
ten leads to designing courses in which the 
student can gain practice in integrating and 
applying skills and abilities that are rou- 
tinely taught elsewhere. Also, teachers are 
usually made more aware of the great extent 
to which they depend on colleagues at lower 
grade levels to develop certain learnings in- 
strumental to carrying out later activities 
with the greatest chance of success and the 
degree to which others will build more ab- 
stractly on their present teachings. 


SUMMARY 


Through these two necessary, but pre- 
liminary, steps in the evaluation process, the 
staff members are provided with insights 
into the integrated nature of the school pro- 
gram and the manner in which their individ- 
ual activities contribute to the achievement 
of the major objectives. The teachers are 
enabled to make sound judgments about 
whether certain school activities can poten- 
tially contribute to the achievement of the 
objectives and whether formal experiences 
given in particular courses can make their 
maximum contribution within the frame- 
work of their present sequence and place- 
ment. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON STATISTICS, THE THEORY 
OF TEST CONSTRUCTION, AND FACTOR ANALYSIS 


FRANCES SWINEFORD 


Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 


E BIBLIOGRAPHY which is presented 
| below has been selected from issues of 
educational and psychological journals from 
May, 1954, to June, 1955, inclusive. Sharp 
distinctions do not exist between the fields 
covered in this list, but, as an assistance to 
the student with special interests in one or 
more of the fields, the references have been 
classified under the following categories: 
theory and use of statistical methods, prob- 
lems of test construction, and factor analy- 
sis. No articles dealing primarily with the 
use of tests have been included because 
these items are distributed fanctionally in 
other lists in the cycle, such as those dealing 
with secondary-school instruction and guid- 
ance. 


THEORY AND USE OF STATISTICAL METHODS 


654. ANAsTAsI, ANNE, and DRAKE, D. 
“An Empirical Comparison of Certain Tech- 
niques for Estimating the Reliability of Speeded 
Tests,” Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, XIV (Autumn, 1954), 529-40. 


The reliability of the SRA Tests of Primary Men- 
tal Abilities is estimated by the odd-even technique 
and the separately timed parts technique. Two 
lower-bounds formulas are also applied. The results 
are evaluated in terms of the speededness of the 
tests. 


655. BINDER, ARNOLD. “The Choice of an 
Error Term in Analysis of Variance Designs,” 
Psychometrika, XX (March, 1955), 29-50. 


Shows “the possible assumptions which may be 
made in regard to analysis of variance data, some of 
the hypotheses which may be tested, and how these 
and other factors influence the choice of the error 
term.” 


656. BouvieR, EUGENE A., PERRY, Nor- 
MAN C., MICHAEL, WILLIAM B., and HERTzKA, 


* 


ALFRED F. “A Study of the Error in the Cosine- 
Pi Approximation to the Tetrachoric Coefficient 
of Correlation,” Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, XIV (Winter, 1954), 690-99. 


A study of “the magnitude of the error present 
in the cosine-pi formula as an estimate of the tetra- 
choric coefficient 7; relative to the size of 7, and to 
the existence of selected points of dichotomy in the 
two correlated variables.”’ Tables are presented from 
which seven conclusions are drawn. 


657. Bricut, Harotp F. “A Method for 
Computing the Kendall Tau Coefficient,” Edu- 
cational and Psychological Measurement, XIV 
(Winter, 1954), 700-708. 

Describes a device by means of which the com- 
putation of the Kendall Tau coefficient, a rank cor- 
relation measure, can be simplified. 


658. Bross, Irwin. “A Confidence Interval 
for a Percentage Increase,” Biometrics, X (June, 
1954), 245-50. 


Gives instructions “for computing an exact 
confidence interval for a percentage increase which 
applies in the important special case where small 
proportions are involved.” 


659. Bross, Irwin. ‘“Misclassification in 
2 X 2 Tables,” Biometrics, X (December, 1954), 
478-86. 

In certain kinds of practical problems, mis- 
classifications in the 2 X 2 table are likely to occur. 
The author investigates the effects such misclassi- 
fications are likely to have on conclusions drawn 
from the usual significance tests. 


660. Burke, C. J. “Further Remarks on 
One-tailed Tests,” Psychological Bulletin, LI 
(November, 1954), 587-90. 

Advances arguments favoring universal avoid- 
ance of one-tailed tests. (See also Item 670 in this 
list.) 


661. CocHRAN, G. “Some Methods 
for Strengthening the Common x? Tests,” Bio- 
metrics, X (December, 1954), 417-51. 
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STATISTICS, TEST CONSTRUCTION, FACTOR ANALYSIS 


A number of methods for strengthening or sup- 
plementing the most common uses of the ordinary 
x? test are presented and illustrated by numerical 
examples. 


662. DincMAN, Harvey F. “A Computing 
Chart for the Point Biserial Correlation Coef- 
ficient,” Psychometrika, XIX (September, 
1954), 257-59. 


Presents a chart, together with a description of 
its construction, from which point biserial coeffi- 
cients of correlation can be read accurate to one 
decimal place. 


663. DincMAN, H. F., and GuILrorp, J. P. 
““A New Method for Obtaining Weighted Com- 
posites of Ratings,”’ Journal of A pplied Psychol- 
ogy, XXXVIII (October, 1954), 305-7. 


A method is presented and illustrated for weight- 
ing ratings in terms of the rater’s tendency to rate on 
qualities in common with other raters and the rater’s 
degree of confidence in his rating of particular 
individuals. 


664. DuxKErR, Sam. “The Poisson Distribu- 
tion in Educational Research,” Journal of Ex- 
perimental Education, XXIII (March, 1955), 
265-69. 


Discusses the assumptions underlying the Pois- 
son distribution and shows how it might profitably 
be used in educational research. 


665. Fan, C. T. “Note on Construction of an 
Item Analysis Table for the High-Low-27-Per- 
Cent Group Method,” Psychometrika, XIX 
(September, 1954), 231-37. 


Describes in detail the construction of a table to 
be used in connection with the high-low-27-per- 
cent group method of item analysis. Owing to its 
length, the table itself is not reproduced. There is 
included, however, a table that should be of con- 
siderable general interest : a listing of the proportions 
of success in the high and low 27-per-cent groups 
on the continuous variable for selected deviates at 
the point of dichotomy on the dichotomous variable 
and selected values of the correlation between the 
two variables, assuming a normal bivariate surface. 


666. Grsson, W. A. “Simultaneous Absolute 
Scaling for Several Groups,” Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, XXIII (March, 1955), 221- 
29. 

Describes an alternative procedure for determin- 
ing the parameters for the method of absolute scal- 
ing. The new procedure yields the parameters for n 
age groups simultaneously by fitting a straight line 
once in space. 


667. GuIon, RoBERT M. “Regression Analy- 
sis: Prediction from Classified Variables,” Psy- 
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chological Bulletin, LI (September, 1954), 505- 
10. 


Outlines a technique of regression analysis by 
means of which qualitative independent variables 
can be used in prediction problems. 


668. GutTrMaNn, Louts. “Reliability Formu- 
las for Noncompleted or Speeded Tests,” Psy- 
chometrika, XX (June, 1955), 113-24. 


Proposes some formulas for estimating the re- 
liability of tests in which not all items are attempted 
by everybody. 


669. Horst, Paut. “The Maximum Ex- 
pected Correlation between Two Multiple- 
Choice Tests,”’ Psychometrika, XTX (December, 
1954), 291-96. 


Derives a formula “which gives the maximum 
expected correlation between two multiple-choice 
tests as a function of the distributions of the pro- 
portions correct for the items in the two tests and the 
probability of chance success.’’ 


670. Jones, Lyte V. “A Rejoinder on One- 
tailed Tests,” Psychological Bulletin, LI (No- 
vember, 1954), 585-86. 


Suggests situations where the one-tailed test 
should be used. (See also Item 660 in this list.) 


671. Lorp, FrEDERIC M. “Sampling Fluc- 


tuations Resulting from the Sampling of Test 
Items,” Psychometrika, XX (March, 1955), 1- 
22. 


Discusses sampling fluctuations resulting from 
the sampling of test items rather than of examinees. 
A number of formulas for standard errors based on 
this type of sampling are derived, and their use is 
illustrated. 


672. NoBLE, CLypDE E. “Scale Reliability 
and the Spearman-Brown Equation,” Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measurement, XV 
(Summer, 1955), 195-205. 


Derives the Spearman-Brown formula in terms 
of ratings by varying numbers of judges to demon- 
strate its applicability in estimating scale reliability 
as contrasted to test reliability. An empirical dem- 
onstration of this use of the Spearman-Brown form- 
ula is included. 


673. Patterson, C. H. “A Note on the 
Standard Error of Measurement,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XLVI (April, 1955), 
239-42. 

A discussion of the meaning of the standard error 


of measurement and of the nature of statements 
that may be, or should not be, made concerning it. 
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674. Patterson, C. H. “The Interpretation 
of the Standard Error of Measurement,” Jour- 
nal of Experimental Education, XXIII (March, 
1955), 247-52. 


A detailed discussion of the meaning and inter- 
pretation of the standard error of measurement, and 
suggested probability statements that might prop- 
erly be made concerning it. 


675. PAYNE, M. Carr, JR., and StTavuGas, 
LEonaARD. “An IBM Method for Computing 
Intraserial Correlations,” Psychometrika, XX 
(March, 1955), 87-92. 


Describes a method for computing intraserial 
correlations using a 602-A Calculating Punch, an 
077 Collator, a 513 Gang Punch, and a 403 Tabu- 
lator. 


676. PERRY, NorMAN C., and MICHAEL, 
WitiiM B. “A Tabulation of the Fiducial Lim- 
its for the Point Biserial Correlation Coeffi- 
cient,” Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, XIV (Winter, 1954), 715-21. 


A “tabulation of two sets of fiducial limits that 
reflect the degree of sampling error in the point bi- 
serial coefficient relative to the conventional 5 per 
cent and 1 per cent levels.” 


677. PERRY, NorMAN C., and MICHAEL, 
Wit B. “The Reliability of a Point Biserial 
Coefficient of Correlation,” Psychometrika, XIX 
(December, 1954), 313-25. 


An extensive discussion which aims to bring to 
psychological statisticians procedures for judging 
the reliability of the point biserial coefficient that 
are more meaningful and useful than those now 
available. 


678. PETERSEN, RosBert L. “A Graphic 
Method for Estimating the Significance of Dif- 
ferences between Proportions or Percentages,” 
Educational and Psychological Measurement, XV 
(Summer, 1955), 186-94. 


Presents two graphs, similar to previously pub- 
lished graphs, to aid in judging the significance of 
the difference between two proportions. These 
graphs are limited to the case where both samples 
are of the same size. 


679. Ryans, Davip G. “An Analysis and 
Comparison of Certain Techniques for Weight- 
ing Criterion Data,” Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurement, XIV (Autumn, 1954), 
449-58. 

Reports “an attempt to determine empirically 


the most satisfactory method of assigning weights 
to elements that, in combination, constitute a cri- 
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terion.” Ten different weighting methods were ap- 
plied to observed data. 


680. SAKoDA, JAMES M. “Osgood and Suci’s 
Measure of Pattern Similarity and Q-Technique 
Factor Analysis,” Psychometrika, XIX (Sep- 
tember, 1954), 253-56. 


Shows that “a relationship can be established 
between Osgood and Suci’s D based on raw scores 
and scores obtained from factor-analysis data with- 
out equalizing the means and variances of each 
individual’s set of scores.”” (See Item 760 in the 
November, 1953, list of Selected References.) 


681. Scumip, JoHNn, JR. “Regression Coef- 
ficients vs. Correlation Coefficients,” Journal of 
Experimental Education, XXIII (June, 1955), 
379-81. 


Suggests situations where it might be more in- 
formative to use a regression coefficient than a 
correlation coefficient to describe a linear relation- 
ship. 


682. ScHuttz, E. F., Jr. “Rules of Thumb 
for Determining Expectations of Mean Squares 
in Analysis of Variance,’ Biometrics, XI (June, 
1955), 123-35. 


Presents and illustrates “a set of simple rules 
which reduces the processes of determining the ex- 
pectations of the mean squares of even complex 
analyses to practically the equivalent of determina- 
tion by inspection.” 


683. STANLEY, JULIAN C. “Statistical Analy- 
sis of Scores from Counterbalanced Tests,” 
Journal of Experimental Education, XXIII 
(March, 1955), 187-207. 


Discusses analysis-of-variance procedures that 
should be used when one is dealing with scores from 
tests that have been administered in counterbal- 
anced order. Several numerical examples are pre- 
sented. 


684. WELsH, GEORGE SCHLAGER. “A Tabu- 
lar Method of Obtaining Tetrachoric r with 
Median-Cut Variables,” Psychometrika, XX 
(March, 1955), 83-85. 


A table of values of the tetrachoric correlation 
for median-cut variables is presented. The table 
is entered with the proportion in the plus-plus cell, 
carried to three decimal places, and the correlations, 
likewise, are given to three places. 


685. ZIEGLER, JAMES. “A Note on Item 
Analysis with an Electronic Computer,” Psy- 
chometrika, XIX (September, 1954), 261-62. 


Describes the use of Standard’s Western Auto- 
matic Computer for large-scale item analysis. 
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PROBLEMS OF TEST CONSTRUCTION 


686. BERKELEY, MARVIN H. “A Method for 
Developing Equivalent Forms of Tests of Com- 
plex Functions,” Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, XIV (Autumn, 1954), 518-28. 


Proposes a method for developing comparable 
forms of a test composed of heterogeneous items. 
An illustrative example is included. 


687. DuBots, H., TEEL, KENNETH 
S., and PETERSEN, RoBERtT L. “On the Validity 
of Proficiency Tests,’’ Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurement, XIV (Winter, 1954), 605- 
16. 


Describes four methods of validating proficiency 
tests, with each of the methods based on a somewhat 
different assumption, and points out their implica- 
tions for test development. 


688. R., and ScHwarz, P. A. “‘Scor- 
ing Problem-solving Test Items by Measuring 
Information,” Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, XIV (Winter, 1954), 665-70. 


A method of scoring the type of test known as the 
“Tab Item” is described. (See Item 697 in the list 
of Selected References appearing in the November, 
1954, issue of the School Review.) 


689. Horst, Pau. “The Estimation of Im- 
mediate Retest Reliability,” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, XIV (Winter, 1954), 
705-8. 


Proposes a formula for estimating the reliability 
that would be obtained experimentally by immedi- 
ate retest. 


690. KIRKPATRICK, JAMES J., and CURETON, 
Epwarp E. “Simplified Tables for Item Analy- 
sis,” Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, XIV (Winter, 1954), 709-14. 


Significance tables are presented for evaluating 
the difference between the numbers of correct re- 
sponses in the high and low criterion groups. There 
is one table each for high and low groups of 25, 50, 
100, and 200, and these four tables cover sample 
sizes from 73 to 1,111. 


691. LoEVINGER, JANE. “Effect of Distor- 
tions of Measurement on Item Selection,” Edu- 
cational and Psychological Measurement, XIV 
(Autumn, 1954), 441-48. 


Assumes each test item to equal the weighted 
sum of true factor, random-error factor, distortion 
or correlated error factor, and a constant represent- 
ing difficulty. This basic equation is used to evaluate 
methods of item selection. 


1 See also Item 680 (Sakoda) in this list.. 
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692. LOEVINGER, JANE. “The Attenuation 
Paradox in Test Theory,” Psychological Bulle- 
tin, LI (September, 1954), 493-504. 


A discussion of the attenuation paradox and its 
implications in test construction. The paradox is 
the fact, of which test experts are gradually be- 
coming aware, that increasing the reliability of a 
test beyond a certain point will decrease the 
validity of the test. 


693. NEDELsky, LrEo. “Ability To Avoid 
Gross Error as a Measure of Achievement,” 
Educational and Psychological Measurement, 
XIV (Autumn, 1954), 459-72. 


Describes a procedure whereby a multiple-choice 
test can be used to provide better discrimination’ at 
the low end of the score scale than is afforded by 
“rights” scores. 


694. NemT, CHARLES O., and MALLoy, 
Joun P. “A Technique for Keying Items of an 
Inventory To Be Added to an Existing Test 
Battery,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
XXXVIII (October, 1954), 308-12. 


The article is concerned with selecting items for 
a test which elicits responses that are not readily 
classified as right or wrong. The purpose of the 
study was “to determine the relative effectiveness 
of: (1) keying the items of a new inventory to be 
added to a test battery in terms of their correla- 
tion with the total variation of an external criterion; 
and (2) keying the same items in terms of their cor- 
relation with the criterion variation unexplained by 
other tests in the battery.” 


695. Norman, Ratpu D. “The Effects of a 


Forward-Retention Set on an Objective 
Achievement Test Presented Forwards or Back- 
wards,” Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, XIV (Autumn, 1954), 487-98. 

Studies the effect on test scores of arranging test 
items in the order in which the material was learned 
and in reverse order. 


696. PIERCE-JONES, JoHN, and CARTER, 
H. D. “Vocational Interest Measurement Using 
a Photographic Inventory,” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, XIV (Winter, 1954), 
671-79. 

A report of an exploratory attempt to devise a 
photographic parallel to the Kuder Preference Rec- 
ord, whose purpose is to avoid some of the difficulties 
associated with verbal tests in this field. 


Factor ANALYsIs! 


697. Benpic, A. W. “A Factor Analysis of 
Student Ratings of Psychology Instructors on 
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the Purdue Scale,” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XLV (November, 1954), 385-93. 


Presents a factor analysis of the mean ratings of 
eleven introductory psychology instructors on the 
first ten scales of the Purdue Rating Scale for In- 
struction. The purpose was to find a way to combine 
separate scales to yield a smaller number of re- 
liable and independent measures of instructor 
effectiveness. 


698. CorFMAN, WILLIAM E. “Determining 
Students’ Concepts of Effective Teaching from 
Their Ratings of Instructors,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, XLV (May, 1954), 277-86. 


Reports an attempt to determine, through the 
use of factor analysis, students’ concepts of effective 
teaching as indicated by their ratings of instructors 
on eighteen specific traits. 


699. DENTON, J. C., and Taytor, CALVIN 
W. “A Factor Analysis of Mental Abilities and 
Personality Traits,” Psychometrika, XX (March, 
1955), 75-81. 


Methods of factor analysis are employed to ex- 
plore a possible relation between measures of 
verbal fluency and certain personality traits. 


700. FERGUSON, GEORGE A. Concept 
of Parsimony in Factor Analysis,’’ Psycho- 
metrika, XIX (December, 1954), 281-90. 


“A formal explication of the term ‘parsimony’ is 
proposed which suggests approaches to the final 
resolution of the rotational problem.” 


701. Harris, CHESTER W. “Separation of 
Data as a Principle in Factor Analysis,” Psycho- 
metrika, XX (March, 1955), 23-28. 


“Two systems of factor analysis—factoring cor- 
relations with units in the diagonal cells and factor- 
ing correlations with communalities in the diagonal 
cells—are considered in relation to the commonly 
used statistical procedure of separating a set of 
data (scores) into two or more parts.” 


702. HartTLEy, Raymonp E. “Two Kinds of 
Factor Analysis?” Psychometrika, XIX (Sep- 
tember, 1954), 195-203. 


A discussion of the question of whether or not 
there are two kinds of factor analysis: descriptive 
factor analysis, in which the factor matrix merely 
expresses differently the information given by the 
correlation matrix; and inferential factor analysis, 
in which the factor matrix expresses material inferred 
from, but not expressed in, the correlation matrix. 


703. HERTZKA, ALFRED F., GuILForD, J. P., 
CHRISTENSEN, PauL R., and BERGER, Ray- 
MOND M. “A Factor-analytic Study of Evalua- 
tive Abilities,” Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, XIV (Winter, 1954), 581-97. 


Forty-seven tests, 36 designed to measure evalua- 
tive abilities and 11 reference tests, which were 
administered to 397 air cadets and student officers, 
are listed. The results of a factor analysis of their 
intercorrelations are discussed. 


704. Patsios, JoHN P., and Remmers, H. H. 
“A Factor Analysis of the SRA Youth Inven- 
tory,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XLVI 
(January, 1955), 25-30. 


A factor analysis of eight subscores on the SRA 
Youth Inventory based on data for a sample of one 
thousand high-school students. 


705. Rao, C. RADHAKRISHNA. “Estimation 
and Tests of Significance in Factor Analysis,” 
Psychometrika, XX (June, 1955), 93-111. 


A technical exposition of the statistical tech- 
niques needed in component analysis and in factor 
analysis and a detailed examination of the methods 
for factor analysis. 


706. THuRsToNE, L. L. “An Analytical 
Method for Simple Structure,” Psychometrika, 
XIX (September, 1954), 173-82. 


Describes and illustrates an analytical method 
for rotation into simple structure to replace the 
graphical methods that have been in use for several 
years. 


707. Wi1Lson, RoBERT C., GUILFORD, J. P., 
CHRISTENSEN, PAUL R., and LEwis, DONALD J. 
“A Factor-analytic Study of Creative-thinking 
Abilities,” Psychometrika, XIX (December, 
1954), 297-311. 


Lists fifty-three tests designed to measure aspects 
of creative thinking, which were administered to 
410 air cadets and student officers. The results of a 
factor analysis of their intercorrelations are dis- 
cussed. 


708. WRIGLEY, CHARLES, and NEUHAUS, 
Jack O. “The Use of an Electronic Computer in 
Principal Axes Factor Analysis,”’ Journal of Ed- 
ucational Psychology, XLVI (January, 1955), 
31-41. 

Following a brief discussion of the principal-axes 
method of factor analysis and a description of some 
of the main features of the Iliac, the procedure is 
given for carrying out a principal-axes analysis on an 
electronic computer. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


LEONARD V. Koos, Junior High School Trends. 
New York 16: Harper & Bros., 1955. Pp. 
xii+172. $2.50. 


How does education change in a thirty-year 
period? Leonard V. Koos is one of the few Amer- 
ican educational leaders who, because of his pro- 
fessional commitment to the junior high school 
level, can trace its general development through 
three decades. It must have been gratifying to 
him to examine the trends with regard to the 
junior high school, since he was one of the early 
authorities in this field. 

Not only is his effort in Junior High School 
Trends of general educational interest, but it 
also fills a gap which is particularly apparent at 
this time. If urgent calls from boards of educa- 
tion, administrators, and lay committees which 
have come to this reviewer in connection with 
housing and organizing the increasing popula- 
tion of junior high school age are any index, 
there is much need for material defining the 
relative merits of organizational patterns in 
modern secondary education. The author has 
provided definitive material for answering such 
inquiries. 

The book gives both a quantitative and a 
qualitative picture of general junior high school 
organization. It provides comparative data on 
the extent of organization of junior high schools, 
junior-senior high schools, and senior high 
schools. It includes a look at the purposes as- 
cribed to the junior high schools at their begin- 
ning and the purposes claimed for the junior 
high schools of today. The scope of the volume 
also gives an overview of existing organizational 
patterns within the junior high schools, the cur- 
riculum, the activities, the guidance programs, 
and differentiation to care both for uniquely 
able and for handicapped students. 

Junior High School Trends will serve admin- 
istrators, teacher committees, boards of educa- 
tion, and lay committees as a handbook in de- 
picting the general scope of development in the 
areas cited above. For example, in 1930, 66 per 
cent of the secondary-school pupils were in regu- 
Jar high schools, while in 1952 the same per cent 
of students were in reorganized high schools. 
There is some encouraging evidence that we 


may be developing more insight into the pur- 
poses that can legitimately be claimed for the 
junior high school itself. These purposes are 
being supported by some of the research on 
young adolescents which has been conducted 
since 1930. The author concludes his analysis of 
the purposes of the junior high school by saying: 

Clearly, the only purpose, whatever may have 
formerly been claimed, peculiar to the /evel is that 
pertaining to the nature of the child during early 
adolescence. The others, like guidance or provision 
for individual differences, because they are corollary, 
also share in some degree in distinctiveness, but they 
are at the same time applicable to school levels above 
and below [p. 30]. 


Perhaps this delimitation indicates that we 
may be developing more skill in avoiding sub- 
scription to purposes which imply a panacea. 

The reader may find it helpful to examine re- 
lated aspects which appear in different chapters 
throughout the volume. For example, the sec- 
tion on organization of the curriculum reflects 
little with regard to core curriculum in the 
junior high school. To gain clues with regard to 
this development, it would be valuable to ex- 
amine the subsequent chapter on “Retreat from 
Departmentalization” and also the chapters on 
extra-curriculum activities and on guidance. 
Similarly, not all material related to guidance 
and to differentiation will be found by reading 
these chapters alone. 

While this volume fills a much-needed place 
in the literature of the junior high school, it does 
not provide specific help on teaching young 
adolescents, on curricular organization, on guid- 
ance, or the activity program. Its purpose is best 
reflected by its title, namely, a depiction of ma- 
jor trends in the junior high school. 


THEODORE D. RICE 
New York University 
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CLEVELAND A. Tuomas, Language Power for 
Youth. New York 1: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1955. Pp. xii+-270. $3.25. 


Teachers sensitive to the urgency with which 
we need better use of the mother-tongue have 
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few books that promise help, and, of these few, 
a number supply but little. Language Power for 
Youth can be included among the helpful ones, 
even though it may be somewhat less helpful 
than the title and the Preface seem to promise. 
Dr. Cleveland A. Thomas is dean of the faculty 
and head of the Department of English at the 
North Shore Country Day School, Winnetka, 
Illinois, and the contents of this book make 
clear that he is an alert classroom teacher and 
that he has a sound grasp of general semantics. 
He has used his various backgrounds to bring 
together the most useful suggestions I have seen 
for the application of the thinking of I. A. 
Richards and the late Count Korzybski to high- 
school teaching. 

The author says he has attempted “‘to show 
teachers in specific detail how secondary-school 
students may be led to the ability to express 
their own meanings more exactly and to com- 
prehend the meanings of others more accurate- 
ly” (p. vii). This preamble seems to promise 
consideration of all approaches to the teaching 
of language, but it should be qualified by Thom- 
as’ later statements. He explains, “What it 
comes down to is that these two chapters are the 
heart of the teaching of language in secondary- 
school English” (p. 130). The chapters referred 
to are the sixth, “Controlling Abstract Words 
and Statements,” which contains about what its 
title implies, and the seventh, “Teaching Uses of 
Language,” which is largely concerned with 
using S. 1. Hayakawa’s Language in Thought 
and Action as a textbook, or obtaining some of 
the benefits of Hayakawa without using his 
book. That is, the aims of the book are as broad 
as the Preface predicts only if one accepts the 
further assumption that the teaching of the 
English language is mainly the teaching of gen- 
eral semantics. Of course there is good reason for 
a book telling English teachers how to make pro- 
fessional use of recent semantic thinking, but 
the casual user should perhaps be warned that, 
except for a brief chapter on grammar and punc- 
tuation, the volume has these limits. 

Listing the chapters would not be revealing, 
since the contents are not sharply classified ; the 
suggestion that students define literally the 
terms in “leg of a triangle” has occurred three 
times by page 86, and the abstraction ladder 
about Bessie the Cow pops up passim. In gen- 
eral, the book contains the following: a brief 
summary of general semantics, application of 
semantic principles to teaching, descriptions of 
teaching procedures to apply these principles, 
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and a selective critical bibliography. Of these, 
the descriptions of procedures appear to be the 
most useful. Some are gleaned from published 
sources; others are the fruits of Thomas’ own 
teaching; and the bulk of them come from 
teachers. with a semantic persuasion, mostly 
from a relatively few teachers in the vicinities of 
Chicago, Seattle, San. Francisco, and New 
York. Many of the procedures are ingenious, 
and most of them appear workable. They sug- 
gest that collection from more sources would 
produce more help; one hopes that the need will 
be filled by the third volume of the National 
Council of Teachers of English Curriculum Se- 
ries, The English Language Arts in the Secondary 
School, now in preparation. 

For the remainder, the bibliography provides 
good guidance within Thomas’ definition—a 
definition which can be inferred from the fact 
that linguistic analysis is not represented, that 
Professor Charles Carpenter Fries’s work gets 
into the book only through a contributed exer- 
cise (by John Caffrey, p. 70), and that writers 
like Janet Rankin Aiken find no place. The ap- 
plication of semantics is straightforward and 
helpful. For instance, Thomas rightly insists 
that metaphor is much more than a device in 
poetry, and he gives sound advice on concrete 
and referential diction. I found the exposition of 
semantics less than intriguing, not more reveal- 
ing than a number of others, and less readable. 
One welcomes a book on writing which is engag- 
ingly written, but this work cannot be so char- 
acterized. It is seeded with jargonic expressions 
like basic aspects; one paragraph of eleven lines 
contains eight uses of experience (p. 45), which 
at best is not strongly referential; and I should 
willingly have seen some editor stop the follow- 
ing metaphor: “some brilliant students become 
so entangled in the, to them, revolutionary vis- 
tas opened up that they tend to bog down” (p. 
246). There are a number of typographical slips; 
for instance, Chaucer’s line (p. 157) must read 
something like “Whan that Aprille with his 
shoures soote,” not “What that Aprille with his 
shoures soots.” 

But if the book is less felicitously done than 
it might have been, and if recent work in gram- 
mar, linguistics, and rhetoric receive scant, or 
no, treatment, the volume is, within its proper 
field, a useful one, and teachers of English 
should be grateful to Thomas for it. 


CHARLTON LAIRD 


University of Oregon 
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MABEL C. RIcE under the general direc- 
tion of HERBERT S. Conrap. Pp. iv+16 
(processed). $0.20. 

Circular No. 448, 1955—“Statistics of Negro 
Colleges and Universities: 1951-52 and 
Fall of 1954” by Henry G. BADGER under 
the general direction of Emery M. Fos- 
TER. Pp. iv+16 (processed). $0.20. 

“Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards 
for Vocational Education to the Office of 
Education, Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion: Summary of Statistical and Finan- 
cial Information, Fiscal Year Ended June 
30, 1954.” Pp. iv-+-44 (processed). 

Pamphlet No. 116, 1955—General and Lib- 
eral Educational Content of Professional 
Curricula: Architecture by JENNINGS B. 
SANDERS. Pp. iv-+12. $0.15. 

Vocational Division Bulletin No. 257, Trade 
and Industrial Series No. 63, 1955—Girls’ 
and Women’s Occupations: Selected Refer- 
ences July 1948—September 1954 by 
LovuIsE Moore. Pp. vi+100. $0.35. 

Vocational Division Monograph No. 21, Re- 

vised 1955—Educational Objectives in Vo- 

cational Agriculture. Pp. vi+14. $0.15. 
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Authors of The ews notes for this issue 
news notes have been prepared by Har- 
and articles otp B. DUNKEL, professor of 

education at the University 
of Chicago. Lucite L. Lurry, supervisor of 
secondary education with the Board of Edu- 
cation of Prince George’s County, Upper 
Marlboro, Maryland, describes the methods 
of action research being used to develop and 
improve the core program in the schools of 
her county. WILLIAM C. KVARACEUS, pro- 
fessor of education at Boston University, 
defines juvenile delinquency and describes 
ways in which communities can approach 
treatment and prevention of delinquency. 
CuinTon R. PREWETT, professor of educa- 
tion and psychology at East Carolina Col- 
lege, Greenville, North Carolina, points out 
that both practical and theoretical knowl- 
edge are needed in teacher education. EARL 
A. Kore, director of student personnel and 
guidance at East Texas State Teachers Col- 


WHO’S WHO FOR DECEMBER 


lege, Commerce, Texas, discusses the nature 
and purposes of group guidance and suggests 
that the best elements of the group-guidance 
program should be merged with regular 
classroom instruction. SISTER Mary Xa- 
vier, O.S.U., principal of St. Mary’s High 
School, Cumberland, Maryland, considers 
the results of poor study habits and suggests 
useful methods for training students to 
study effectively. ALLAN O. PFNISTER, in- 
structor in the Department of Education of 
the University of Chicago, and MANNING 
M. PATTILLO, assistant professor of educa- 
tion at the same institution, present a list of 
selected references on higher education. 


Reviewers 
of books 


Eric R. BABER, superintend- 
ent of the Rich Township 
High School, Park Forest, Il- 
linois. V. HowarD TALLEY, assistant profes- 
sor, Department of Music, University of 
Chicago. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF OUR NEXT ISSUE 


WarrEN G. FINDLEY, director of the 
Evaluation and Advisory Service of the Ed- 
ucational Testing Service at Princeton, New 
Jersey, will discuss the ultimate goals of edu- 
cation. He groups the goals under seven 
headings—general intellectual competences, 
vocational competence, skill in working in 
groups, preparation for home and family 
living, constructive use of leisure time and 
attainment of aesthetic satisfactions, health, 
and a unified view of self—and suggests 
ways in which the schools can implement the 
goals. CLEVELAND A. Tuomas, dean of the 
faculty and head of the English department 
at the North Shore Country Day School in 
Winnetka, Illinois, will present an article on 


“Tmprovement of Language Instruction in 
Secondary Schools.” He believes that our 
great need today for adequate communica- 
tion demands that we teach students “how 
their language works,” what abstractions 
are and how they operate, and the uses to 
which language may be put. He describes 
actual classroom procedures which have 
been used to accomplish these ends. WILBUR 
H. Dutton, associate director of teacher 
training and associate professor of education 
at the University of California, Los Angeles, 
will report a study in which 459 junior high 
school pupils indicated whether they liked 
or disliked arithmetic and why they felt as 
they did. 
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Yearbooks of the National Society for the Study of Education 


sath, Part‘ MODERN PHILOSOPHIES AND EDUCATION 


Joun S. BruBacHEeR and CoMMITTEE 


Our century has seen the greatest flourishing of the study of educational 
philosophy in the whole history of education. It has produced one major 
er of education (Dewey's Democracy and Education) and a dozen or 
more that are less well known. An exposition of the tenets of one of the 
schools of thought in modern philosophy, written by a distinguished repre- 
sentative of that school, is presented in each chapter of this yearbook, with 
a translation of the philosophical concepts into definitive educational goals 
and policies. 

$4.00 cloth. $3.25 paper 


MENTAL HEALTH IN MODERN EDUCATION 


Paut A. Wrrry and ComMMITTEE 


Attainment of mental health is at eee a crucial problem. Since many 
mental breakdowns could be avoided by provision of more desirable condi- 
tions in the home, the school, and the community, the writers of this year- 
book define the roles of these agencies in the maintenance of an integrated 
mental-health program from preschool life to the collegiate and occupational 
levels. The yearbook demonstrates the value of individual effort by teachers 
in behalf of better mental health. 

$4.00 cloth. $3.25 paper 


Port |-CITIZEN CO-OPERATION FOR BETTER PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


Enpcar L. and ComMITTEE 


Helpful for all who wish to implement their realization that both lay citizens 
and professional educators are responsible for the public schools. Deals with 

and economic factors that have made citizen co-operation increasingly 
important . . . describes actual instances of co-operation in individual class- 
rooms, schools, and school systems . . . proposes principles and criteria for 
guidance in planning programs and appraising developments. 


$4.00 cloth. $8.25 paper 


s3¢, pont: MASS MEDIA AND EDUCATION 
Epcar Dare and ComMMITTEE 


Considers what the mass media of communication are for; how mass com- 
munication works and how children and adults are influenced by mass media; 
what the school and the public can do about these media, with special atten- 
tion to means of developing discriminating taste. 

$4.00 cloth. $3.25 paper 
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